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ROBERT MANNYNG’S USE OF DO AS AUXILIARY 


In a valuable and interesting article published in 1915, Professor 
Royster showed that Lydgate “has left the first recorded frequent 
use of the unambiguous do auxiliary in English.”*? It is the pur- 
pose of the present article to supplement Professor Royster’s con- 
tribution to the history of this construction by calling attention to 
Robert Mannyng’s use of the do auxiliary. In doing so I have no 
intention of disputing in Mannyng’s favor the claim that has been 
made for Lydgate, for I greatly doubt whether Lydgate’s freedom 
in this use of do can be paralleled in any documents that are de- 
monstrably of earlier date. Mannyng uses it much less freely than 
Lydgate; the important fact is that, living about a century earlier, 
he uses it with any freedom at all. 

In the 12630 lines of Handlyng Synne I have observed ten certain 
eases of the auxiliary. They are as follows: 


Pers stode and dyd beholde 
How pe man pe kyrtyl solde (5709 f.) 


Pe pornes prykked, pe netles dyd byte (7521) 


Pat so ferfurb was by wyl 
Pat py naturé dydé spyl (8923 f.) 


Goddes mercy dyd hyt fro hem were (9154) 
But none so moche pat y dyde beholde © (9302) 


He seyd ‘hym self wulde with hym speke, 
To wyté why hys bondes dyd breke’ (10609 f.) 





1 Modern Philology, xm, 449. This article was supplemented by a note 
in Studies in Philology (University of North Carolina), Vol. xm, No. 1. 
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Pey asked hym, at pe laste, 
Pat day pat- he dyd[é] faste (10781 f.) 


—as moche as be tyme dop amounte (11381) 
As ofte as Dou yn synne doust falle (12257) 


A man yn flessh as he dyd se (12506)? 


Besides these unquestionable cases I have observed fourteen cases 
in which it is probable that do is auxiliary and not causative, 
namely lines 510, 511, 1152, 2975, 3581 (cf. 3577), 6010 (cf. 
6027), 6284, 6811, 7009, 8255, 9256, 9357, 11079, 11714. As 
examples I may give the following: 

He dyde but lete an hounde hym to (6811) 

And Troyle dyde pe skryt weyl sele (7009) 

pe syluer pat he®* parfore tolde, , 

perof a party he ded withholde (11713 f.) 

Mannyng began Handlyng Synne in 1303;* his Chronicle was 
completed in 1338.° We find, as a priori we might expect to find, 
that Mannyng uses this auxiliary more freely in his later than in 
his earlier work. In portions of the Chronicle about equal in bulk 





? The text is quoted from Furnivall’s edition, E. E. T. S. Here, as else- 
where thruout the present article, I have disregarded all cases in which 
the do-form is an imperative or in which the construction in question is 
not attested by all the mss. collated by the editor of the edition used. I 
have also disregarded all cases in which I have been unable to decide 
whether the verb dependent on do is transitive or intransitive (see note 
22 below). 

* Ananias. 

*Handlyng Synne, 73 ff. 

5’ Mannyng concludes his Chronicle with the words: 


What tyme I left pis lore, be day is for to witen, 
Idus pat is of May left I to write bis ryme, 


B letter & Friday bi ix. pat 3ere 3ede prime (Hearne, p. 341). 


Following these words in the Inner Temple Ms., in the same hand, is the 
memorandum: “ Expliciunt gesta Britonum & Anglorum in lingua materna 
per Robertum Mannyng transumpta anno Christi millesimo. CCCmo, tri- 
cesimo VIII. Idus Majj, littera dominicali D. Prima IX. tempore Regis 
Edwardi tercii 4 conquestu. XIo” (Hearne, p. xxxiii). Neither of these 
statements is consistent with itself. May 15 could not fall on Friday if 
the Dominical Letter was B; it must, as Hearne remarks, have been D. 
And May 15, 1338, was in 12 Edward III, not 11 Edward III. It is clear 
that B was miswritten for D in the English text, and xi for xii in the 
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to Handlyng Synne,® I have, it is true, noted only nine instances 
that are absolutely beyond question: 


Geffrey Arthure of Minumue, 
fro Breton speche he did remue, 
& made it alle in Latyn (Furnivall 163 ff.) 


Ladies were cald, & in pe eyr dide fare (Furnivall 504) 
Wypb man lyknesse be fend dide take (Furnivall 1339) 


He‘ mariede be obere doughtres bope; 
Pe kyng of Scotland pat on dide wedde; 
Hennieis of Cornewaille, Ragaw hom ledde (Furnivall 2338 ff.) 


At Teukesbiri in toumbe his body did lie (Hearne 13, 4) 

At Gloucestre is he laid, be pantelere did him slo* (Hearne 33, 18} 
He did Harald body do drawe vp also tite (Hearne 54, 4) 

Eft Suane, be Danes kyng, pis lond did vnderfonge (Hearne 57, 16) 


be tounes, pe countes, pe foreyns alle aboute, 
To be kyng felle on knes, his powere did pam loute, 
Un to his pes pam gald, feaute did him suere (Hearne 322, 1 ff.).° 


Latin. The date could not have been 1337, for about 2500 lines short of 
the end of his work he mentions June 7, 1337, as the date of the death of 
the daughter of Leulyn (Hearne, p. 243). The first year after 1337 in 
which May 15 fell on Friday was 1338, and the next was 1349; in both of 
these years the Dominical Letter was D (E. A. Fry, Almanacks for Stu- 
dents of English History, London, 1915). 

*The portions of the Chronicle that I have used are lines 1-5000 and 
15231-16730 of Furnivall’s edition of Part I and pages 1-60 and 235-341 
of Hearne’s edition of Part II. Since Hearne’s edition contains about 25 
lines to the page, I have used 6500 lines from Part I and about 4175 lines 
from Part II. Allowing for the fact that Part I and Handlyng Synne 
are in short couplets and that Part II is in alexandrines, the 10675 lines 
t have used from the Chronicle are about equal in amount of material to 
the 12630 lines of Handlyng Synne. 

* King Lear. 

* Cf. the preceding lines: 

be kyng tok pis pantelere, & strangled him right pore, 
& he wonded pe kyng dedely fulle sore. 
Seuen 3ere was he kyng, and seuen monethis mo. 

*°The text is quoted from Furnivall’s Story of England by Robert Mam- 
ning of Brunne, in the Rolls Series, and Thomas Hearne’s Peter Langtoft’s 
Chronicle (as illustrated and improv’d by Robert of Brumne), Oxford, 
1725. The references to Furnivall are by line numbers; the reference to 
Hearne are by page and line. 
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But there are fifty-two probable cases of the auxiliary use of do, 
namely : Furnivall 939, 977, 986, 1340, 1445, 1612, 1827, 1851, 1852, 
1853, 1868, 2104, 2243, 2245, 2253, 2564, 2917, 3593, 4096, 4255, 
4611, 4612, 4822, 4850, 15184, 15277, 15472, 15521, 15833, 15931, 
16070, 16192, 16399, 16414; Hearne, 7, 18; 30, 6; 31, 23; 52, 22; 
54, 11; 236, 22; 245, 18; 248, 16; 254, 3; 265, 9; 265, 12; 294, 7; 
295, 16; 300, 20; 304, 16; 321, 17; 323, 7; 335,17. The following 
are representative examples of the probable instances: 


Brutus dide write a bref (Furnivall 939) 





He dide swythe make somons 
ffor alle his erles and barons (Furnivall 977 f.) 


Byforn y be kynges weye 
Brutus did hym enbusche & leye (Furnivall 9865 f.) 


In pat liknesse be folk dide make 
An ymage, & worschiped pat same (Furnivall 1340 f.) 


A piler of bras ber bey fonde, 
pat he*® dide sette for honour, 
pat he was pider conquerrowr (Furnivall 1444 ff.) 


Brutus & hys men of Troye, 
A castel bey dide make of pris 
A castel bey maden to haue rescet (Furnivall 1609 ff.) 


pei mad pe lond fulle pouere, pe folk ded pei slo (Hearne 7, 18) 


& a suerd of gold, in be hilte did men hide 
Tuo of bo nayles, bat war porh Ihesu fete (Hearne 30, 6 f.) 


Athelstan tok a day, a parlement did make (Hearne 31, 23) 


Alfred he was led to be abbay of Elyng, 
Bifor Godwyn himseluen pei did his izene out bring (Hearne 52, 21 f.) 


From these facts it seems clear that the use of do as auxiliary 
was establishing itself during Mannyng’s life-time in the dialect 
of Lincolnshire, and that a considerable progress had been made 
towards the free use of the periphrastic forms that was attained 
at a later period. Now the romance of Havelok appears to have 
been composed in Lincolnshire before the end of the thirteenth 





” Hercules. 
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century, and may with great probability be taken as representing 
substantially (at least so far as the transmitted text preserves the 
forms of the original) the dialect of Lincolnshire in the generation 
previous to Mannyng.** It is of interest therefore to observe how 


“That the romance was composed in Lincolnshire is extremely probable 
from its frequent local allusions (to Lincoln, 773, 847, 862, 980, 1105, 2558, 
2572, 2824; to Lindsey, 734; to Grimsby, 745, 1202, 2540, 2579, 2617, 2619, 
2866) and from the local traditions of the story that existed at Grimsby 
(see Skeat’s edition, Oxford, 1902, pp. liiff.) and Lincoln (see passage 
from Mannyng quoted below). Moreover, the original dialect, tho imper- 
fectly preserved in the transmitted text, was certainly North-East Midland 
(see the rimes cited by Skeat, p. xxvii). With regard to the date of the 
romance, we have two facts that serve to indicate a terminus ad.quem. 
The first fact is that the Laud Ms., which is dated by Skeat about 1310 
(p. vii), is not the original copy but contains forms which are more south- 
erly than those of the original. The second fact is that Handlyng Synne 
has two couplets (5611 f. and 5809 f.) which agree almost word for word 
with Havelok 679 f. and 819f. (Skeat, p. xliii). The agreements are too 
close to be explained as coincidence, but must be the result of imitation. 
That Mannyng should have imitated Havelok is extremely probable from 
the fact that he knew an English romance of Havelok; he writes in his 
Chronicle as follows: 


Bot I haf grete ferly, bat I fynd no man, 
pat has writen in story, how Hanelok [sic Hearne] pis lond wan. 
Noiber Gildas, no Bede, no Henry of Huntynton, 
No William of Malmesbiri, ne Pers of Bridlynton, 
Writes not in ber bokes of no kyng Athelwold, 
Ne Goldeburgh his douhtere, ne Hanelok not of told, 
Whilk tyme be were kynges, long or now late 
pei mak no menyng whan, no in what date. 
Bot pat bise lowed men vpon Inglish tellis, 
Right story can me not ken, pe certeynte what spellis. 
Men sais in Lyncoln castelle ligges 3it a stone, 
pat Hanelok kast wele forbi euer ilkone. 
& 3it be chapelle standes, ber he weddid his wife, 
Goldeburgh pe kynge’s douhter, pat saw is 3it rife. 
& of Gryme a fisshere, men redes 3it in ryme, 
pat he bigged Grymesby Gryme pat ilk tyme. 
Of alle stories of honoure, pat I haf porgh souht, 
I fynd, pat no compiloure of him tellis ouht. 
Sen I fynd non redy, bat tellis of Hanelok kynde, 
Turne we to pat story, pat we writen fynde 
(Hearne, pp. 25 f.; quoted by Skeat, p. xliv). 


The names Athelwold and Goldeburgh, it will be observed, are the names 
which we find in the existing Havelok, not those that occur in the French 
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the do-forms are used in Havelok. 1 have found no certain occur- 
rence of the auxiliary use of do, and only four probable cases: 


Mete he ™* deden plenté make (1242) 





Lai or Gaimar (see Skeat, pp. xxxix ff.). From these facts we must infer 
that Hawelok was written not later than 1303. For the terminus a quo 
of its composition we have the historical allusions (or supposed allusions) 
set forth by Hales (Folia Litteraria, 30ff.). Most of Hales’ historical 
parallels are highly inconclusive, but there are two that demand considera- 
tion. In lines 136 ff. the writer says that Athelwold sends for his earls 
and barons “ Fro Rokesburw al into Douere,” and in lines 263 ff. he says 
that Godrich made justices go thru all England “Fro Douere into Rokes- 
borw.” In lines 1001 ff. he says that Godrich 


.... gart komen into pe tun 
Mani erl, and mani barun; 
And alle [men] pat lives were 
In Englelond, panne were pere, 
Pat bey haueden after sent 
To ben per at be parlement. 


From the “Dover to Roxburgh” lines Hales inferred that the romance 
could not have been written before 1291, when the possession of Roxburgh 
and other castles passed, for a time at least, into the hands of Edward I. 
(Hales, indeed, considered the better terminus a quo to be 1296, when Rox- 
burgh passed into the permanent possession of Edward; this, however, is 
inadmissible, for Roxburgh was in Edward’s possession for considerably 
more than a year in 1291 and 1292; see Rotwli Scotiae, 1, la, 1lb, 12a.) 
From the fact that the author seems to have meant in 1001 ff. that God- 
rich’s parliament included not only barons and earls but also represen- 
tatives of the commons, Hales inferred that the romance could not have 
been written before 1295, the year of the Model Parliament. But the sum- 
moning to Parliament of representatives of the commons was no new thing 
in 1295; it had been done in 1254, 1261, 1264, 1273, 1275, 1283, 1290, and 
1294 (Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, ed. 3, 11, 232 ff.) , and lines 
1001 ff. might have been written any time after 1265. The evidence, there- 
fore, is that Hawelok was written some time between 1291 and 1303. 
Skeat, it is true, observing that final e is sounded much more frequently 
in Havelok than in Handlyng Synne, concluded (pp. xxvif.) that the 
romance was originally written before 1291 and that the “Dover to Rox- 
burgh” couplets (which can be omitted without spoiling the sense) were 
later interpolations. A simpler and equally satisfactory explanation of 
the greater frequency of final e in Havelok, however, is that its author 
was an older man than Mannyng and that his speech was that of the 
older generation. 
“= Grim’s sons. 
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Wyn and ale deden he™* fete (1244) 


Was non pat hauede pe hern-panne 
So hard pat he ne dede alto-crusshe, 
And alto-shiuere, and alto-frusshe (1991 ff.) 


And smot him on pe sholdre so 
Pat he dide pare undo 


Of his brinie ringes mo 
Pan pat ich kan tellen fro (2738 ff.) 


We find, however, that causative do and ambiguous do are very 
frequent. Causative do with the subject of the dependent infini- 
tive definitely expressed, as in 


Pe king dede be mayden arise (205), 


occurs about twenty times.** Causative do with the subject of the 
dependent infinitive unexpressed, as in 
I shal do casten him in pe se (519), 


occurs about nine times.** Ambiguous do, as in 
Grim dede maken a ful fayr bed (658), P 


occurs about twenty-two times.’® 

Now causative do and ambiguous do are very common also in 
Mannyng; ambiguous do occurs about seven times in Handlyng 
Synne,® and about forty-seven times in 10675 lines of the Chron- 
ticle." We may therefore sum up as follows the facts that have 
been determined with regard to the use of do-constructions in the 
North-East Midland between (say) 1290 and 1440. In Lincoln- 


> The text is quoted from Skeat’s edition, The Lay of Havelok the Dane, 
Oxford, 1902, with one or two changes of punctuation. 

Lines 205, 243, 254, 366, 970, 1077, 1350, 1417, 1904, 2192, 2230, 2268, 
2311, 2372, 2464, 2600, 2709, 2751, 2852, 2926. 

“Lines 244, 316, 320, 322, 519, 1105, 1684 (cf. 1686 ff.), 2543, 2544, 
Some of these might be considered ambiguous rather than causative; the 
distinction is sometimes hard to draw. 

Lines 29, 212, 214, 250, 324, 409, 412, 421, 523, 658, 707, 760, 1715, 
1754, 1762, 1840, 1945, 2086, 2370, 2548, 2858, 2899. Some of these might 
be considered causative or auxiliary rather than ambiguous. 

* Lines 2586, 6779, 7744, 8256, 8959, 10071, 10593. 

“ Furnivall 299, 811, 839, 927, 1057, 1190, 1303, 1805, 1858, 2006, 2017, 
2067, 2105, 2107, 2271, 2768, 2943, 3251, 3265, 3565, 3615, 3645, 3930, 4077, 
4084, 4133, 4909, 15026, 15513, 15671, 15911, 16020, 16182, 16183, 16184, 
16637; Hearne 36, 26; 46, 7; 54, 6; 236, 24; 240, 16; 244, 5; 245, 12; 
294, 13; 317, 19; 328, 20; 328, 21. 
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shire, in the generation whose speech is reflected in the language of 
Havelok, do was very seldom used as an auxiliary; the causative 
use of do, however, was very common, and the do-forms were very 
frequently used ambiguously, that is, in such a way that it was 
impossible to know with certainty whether the speaker employed 
them as causatives, to express indirect action, or as auxiliaries, to 
express direct action. In the Lincolnshire speech of the next gene- 
ration, which is reflected in the language of Robert Mannyng, the 
auxiliary use of do had become fairly common, and the ambiguous 
use of do was still frequent. We observe, moreover, that both the 
auxiliary do and the ambiguous do are more frequently used by 
Mannyng in his later than in his earlier work.’* In the neighbor- 
ing district of East Anglia, in the generation whose speech is 
reflected in the language of Lydgate (b. c. 1370), causative do was 
still used, *** and auxiliary do (if the literary language reflects 
accurately the usage of the spoken language) was much more fre- 
quent than it had been in Lincolnshire a hundred years earlier. 
Is it possible to make any inference from these facts? The 
material is meager enough. We have no Lincolnshire documents 
for the period between Mannyng and Lydgate, and no documents 
whose composition we can localise in East Anglia before 1400.'* 


*It might be thought that the greater frequency of the auxiliary do in 
the Chronicle is the result of a difference of subject matter rather than of 
later date. It is true that Handlyng Synne is partly narrative and partly 
exposition, whereas the Chronicle is all narrative. Other things being equal, 
therefore, we should expect to find more auxiliary do’s in the Chronicle. 
But other things are not equal. The people who do things in the stories 
told in Handlyng Synne are mostly ordinary people who do things for 
themselves; the personages who figure in the Chronicle are mostly kings and 
great lords whose actions are to a great extent actions that they might 
perform by deputy. This fact would tend to decrease the number of 
auxiliary do’s in the Chronicle and to increase the number of ambiguous 
do’s. The difference in subject matter between the two works may account 
for the greater number of ambiguous do’s that we find in the Chronicle as 
compared with Handlyng Synne, but it will not serve to account for the 
greater number of auxiliary do’s in the Chronicle. 

# For example, causative do (with the subject of the infinitive expressed ) 
occurs in lines 587, 658, and 772 of the Temple of Glass (ed. Schick, 
E. E. T.S.) and in lines 250, 404, and 406 of the Complaint of the Black 
Knight (ed. Skeat, Chaucerian and other Pieces). 

*%» The fourteenth century ordinances of the Norfolk gilds, contained in the 
returns made in 1389 and printed by Toulmin Smith (English Gilds, E.E.TS., 
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As to the origin of the auxiliary use of do in Middle English gener- 
ally, the facts with which we have been dealing furnish a quite 
inadequate basis for inference. Indeed the problem of the origin 
of the use of do as an auxiliary is not exclusively a Middle English 
problem, for the construction occurs in Old English and also in 
Middle Low German and Middle High German.”®° But whatever 
may have been the ultimate origin of the auxiliary use of do in 
English,** I believe the facts set forth in the preceding para- 
graph point strongly to the conclusion that the predominating 
cause in establishing the construction in the North-East Midland 
was the ambiguous use of do which developed out of the causative 
use. Other causes may very well have contributed to the result,” 
but if they were lacking the ambiguous use of do would be sufficient 
to account for it. ¢ 


pp. 14-123), contain no narrative material and therefore furnish no evidence 
as to the use of auxiliary do in Norfolk at the date at which the returns 
were made. These documents, however, contain a considerable number of 
examples of causative do. The cases in which the subject of the dependent 
infinitive is not expressed are 18, 9; 20, 29; 38, 15; 43, 35; 44, 3; 63, 5; 
67, 24; 75, 4; 91, 13; 92, 18; 101, 28; 104, 12; 109, 10 (the references are 
to page and line). Ambiguous do occurs in 83, 13 (“ye Den schal do 
somoun”’) and 83, 20 (“ye den schal do bringe ”). 

*” See Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, Giitersloh, 1898, 1v, 103 ff.; Mitzner, 
Englische Grammatik, ed. 3, u, 62 f.; H. Dietze, Das wmschreibende do in 
der neuenglischen Prosa, Jena, 1895, pp. 7-13; for discussion of a rather 
doubtful example in Old Saxon see Steig, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philolo- 
gie, XVI, 332 f. 

* With regard to the use of auxiliary do in other dialects, the following 
memoranda may be of some value. In Robert of Gloucester (ed. Wright, 
Rolls Series) I have found four certain cases of auxiliary do (lines 662, 
3055, 6532, 8809) and one case of ambiguous do (line 7539). Causa- 
tive do with the simple infinitive, so far as I observed, does not occur 
at all; the causative verb is usually let. All of the cases of auxiliary and 
ambiguous do occur in what is agreed to be the original part of the chroni- 
cle, the part which was not written by Robert. In the B-text of Piers the 
Plowman there is a certain case of auxiliary do in x11, 169; in xm, 169 
there is a probable case, but the line is in MS. R only. In the A-text there 
is a certain case of the auxiliary in x, 123, but the mss. do not all agree. 

™=Kenyon (Syntaw of the Infinite in Chaucer, Chaucer Society, pp. 
157 f.) points out two causes which must certainly have assisted in the 
establishment of the do auxiliary. One is the use of causative do with 
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NOTES ON THE WANDERING JEW 


Dunbar in the famous Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy gives a 
list of villains whom he considers fit relatives for “ Deulbeir ”: 


Nero thy nevow, Golyas thy grantsire, 

Pharao thy fader, Egipya thy dame... 
Termygantis temp[t]ise the, et Waspasius thine eme; 
Belzebub thy full brother will clame 

To be thyne air, and Cayphas thy sectour; 

Pluto thy hede of kyn. ... 


Herod thyne othir eme, and grete Egeas, 
Marciane, Machomete, and Maxencius, 
Thy trew kynnismen, Antenor et Eneas, 
Throp thy nere nece, and austern Olibrius, 
Puttidew, Baal and Eyobalus.* 


Practically all of these worthies except Throp, who is still a mys- 
tery, and Puttidew, have been satisfactorily identified, and many of 
course are obvious. Gregor, who compiled the notes of the Scottish 
Text Society’s edition of Dunbar, says (111, 68) : “ Puttidew I can- 
not identify. Puttidew or pettedew [a variant reading] seems to 
be petit and dieu.” And Schipper and Baildon, the later editors 
of Dunbar, reprint Gregor’s suggestion, acknowledging that it does 
not clear up the allusion.? I would suggest that Puttidew is really 
Buttadeus, a name for the Wandering Jew which is found in 
French and Italian documents from the thirteenth century on.* 


intransitive verbs that were also capable of being used transitively (e. g, 
“doth me spille”) ; if the verb was taken as intransitive, the do would be 
understood as causative; if it were taken as transitive, the do would be 
understood as auxiliary. The other cause he points out is the use of do 
with object nouns which might be understood as infinitives, e. g., “did 
synne.” 

1The Poems of William Dunbar, ed. J. Small, Scottish Text Soc., Edin- 
burgh, 1893, m, 29. 

2J. Schipper, Poems of William Dunbar, published by the Kaiserliche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1894, Pt. II, p. 163 (note to v. 189 
[591]); H. B. Baildon, The Poems of William Dunbar, Cambridge, 1907, 
p. 257: “ Pettedew is derived by Dr. Gregor, 8S. T. S., from petit and dieu, 
but this does not throw much light on the personage indicated.” 

* References are conveniently collected in F. A. Foster, The Northern 
Passion, 1 (E. E. T. 8., No. 147), London, 1915 (for 1913), pp. 72-73. 
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“John Puttedieu,” a French form of this name, occurs in two 
manuscripts of the Northern Passion, one “written in the South 
of England, perhaps at Wells, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century,” * and another “ written about the middle of the fifteenth 
century by Robert Thornton of East Newton, Yorkshire.”* It is 
quite clear then that Dunbar when writing the Flyting “not far 
from 1504-5”* might well have been familiar with the name 
Puttedew (Buttadeus) from having heard it in England or on his 
visit to France, alluded to in the poem. Of the two passages in the 
manuscripts of the Northern Passion Miss Foster says (p. 73) : 
“ The insertions [are] interesting as the only references which have 
been found to the Wandering Jew in England between the thir- 
teenth-century chroniclers and the seventeenth century.” To these 
the allusion in the poem of the Scotchman Dunbar should now be 
added. 


A curious allusion to the Wandering Jew appears in the “ Decor 
of Unrest,” * by O. Henry (W. 8S. Porter) where it is combined with 
the English legend of the Seven Whistlers. The Jew has settled 
down, unrecognized, in a little Western town, plying, as at the 
time of the Crucifixion, the trade of a cobbler. In what is almost 
a trance, without knowing or remembering what he is saying, 
he gives his history to the editor of the Montopolis Weekly Bugle. 
The Jew, Mike O’Bader, says of the seven birds which are seen 
during the telling of the story: “They follow me everywhere. 
*Twas so commanded. What ye hear is the souls of the seven 
Jews that helped with the Crucifixion. Sometimes they’re plovers 
and sometimes geese, but ye’ll find them always flying where I 
go.” And when on the morrow the editor visits the shop of Mike 
O’Bader, Boot and Shoe Maker, “some wild geese passed above, 
honking clearly.” In no other description of Michob Ader, the 


‘Foster, p. 11. The manuscript is Rawlinson C. 655, and the passage 
concerning Puttedieu is reprinted on p. 142. 

5 Foster, p. 12. The manuscript is Brit. Mus. Add., 31042, and Miss 
Foster gives the lines which refer to Puttedieu on p. 72. 

*H. M. Ayres, “ Theodulus in Scots,” Modern Philology, xv (1918), 539- 
548. This interesting article on an obscure allusion in the Flyting gives 
much conveniently arranged information about the type and the circum- 
stances under which the Flyting was composed. 

* Sives and Sevens, New York, 1915, No. xm, pp. 117-132. 
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Wandering Jew, so far as I know, is he accompanied by these seven 
birds, which are the Seven Whistlers of English folk-lore.*® 0. 
Henry is giving, as will be evident, not English folk-lore but his 
own combination of two otherwise quite distinct legends. In one 
place and only one are the Whistlers called “ Wandering Jews”; 
this pasage, which is reprinted by Moncure D. Conway in his Wan- 
dering Jew,® is as follows: 


“One evening, a few years ago, when crossing one of our Lan- 
cashire moors, in company with an intelligent old man, we were 
suddenly startled by the whistling overhead of a covey of plovers. 
My companion remarked that when a boy the old people considered 
such a circumstance a bad omen, ‘as the person who heard the 
Wandering Jews "—as he called the plovers—‘ was sure to be over- 
taken with some ill luck.’ On questioning my friend on the name 
given to the birds, he said, ‘ There is a tradition that they contain 
the souls of those Jews who assisted at the Crucifixion, and in 
consequence were doomed to float in the air forever... When we 
arrived at the foot of the moor, a coach, by which I had hoped to 
complete my journey, had already left its station thereby causing 
me to finish the distance on foot. The old man reminded me of 
the omen.” 


In his discussion Conway emphasizes sufficiently the resemblance 
between the’ legend of the Whistlers (“ Wandering Jews”) and 
that of Ahasuerus; it consists in the curse condemning them to 
wander eternally which was laid upon them both as participants in 
the Passion. Probably it was Conway’s juxtaposition of these two 
legends that suggested a closer combination of them, an inter- 
weaving, to O. Henry,—an interweaving, it should be emphasized, 


’ The references to the Seven Whistlers are collected in my “ Three Birds 
of Ill Omen in British Folk-lore,” Washington University Studies, Iv, ii 
(April, 1917), pp. 167-173, but in that paper one old allusion to the belief 
has been overlooked. In John Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, rv, ii, 185 (ed. 
Sampson, p. 334) “the screech-owl and the whistler shrill” are mentioned 
as particularly terrible omens. C. H. Poole, Customs, Superstitions, and 
Legends of Stafford, p. 78, n. 1 on the appearance of the Whistlers at 
Bedworth Colliery might be added to the references on p. 170, n. 80. 

*Conway, p. 159 (from Pearson, Notes and Queries, 4th ser., viii, 268 
[Sept. 30th, 1871]). It is also to be found in Swainson, Folklore and 
Provincial Names of British Birds, p. 180 and T. F. T. Dyer, English 
Folklore, pp. 95-96. Its substance is given by Conway in his article on 
the Wandering Jew in the Encyclopedia Britannica, but the passage from 
the Turkish Spy, with which O. Henry was also familiar, appears only in 
Conway’s book. 
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which has no basis in legend. ‘The name “ Wandering Jews” 
might have been the starting-point for the amalgamation of the 
two tales. That O. Henry knew Conway’s book is rendered prob- 
able by other considerations. On the page opposite the quotation 
concerning the Whistlers (p. 158) a cobbler cursed by the Lord— 
and just such a snivelling cobbler as Mike O’Bader was—is men- 
tioned. Mike O’Bader is, as O. Henry says, a reforming of Michob 
Ader, a name for the Wandering Jew which is first found in a 
passage in the Turkish Spy (1644); and this name as well as the 
passage from the Turkish Spy, which O. Henry gives in condensed 
form, are found in Conway’s book (pp. 15 ff.). O. Henry has 
made two important changes in his source:—he has cleverly 
seized the opportunity to pun on the name Michob Ader, and he 
has united the legends of the Wandering Jew and of the Seven 
_ Whistlers. The humor of his story depends on the first of these. 
The second is almost wholly incidental to his narrative, but since 
it concerns these popular legends it is worth noting once for all 
that the combination belongs to literature and not to the folk. 





I may make here a few additions to the bibliographical collections 
of Neubauer on the legend of the Wandering Jew;; his latest articles 
are “ Zur Bibliographie der Sage vom ewigen Juden,” Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, xxv111 (1911), 495-509, and “ Zur Geschichte 
und Bibliographie des Volksbuchs von Ahasverus,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Biicherfreunde, Neue Folge, v (1914), 211-223. 


General References Including the Wandering Jew in Literature 


Dorothy Scarborough, The Supernatural in Modern English 
Fiction, New York, 1917, p. 175; Jahresbericht fiir newere deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte, xx1v (1915 for 1913), p. 42, Nos. 594-598; 
Zieger, “ Deutsche Einfliisse auf die englische Literatur,” Studien 
zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, 1, 30%; Jellinek (1b., 1, 
510) cites three studies which touch on the Wandering Jew; Koch, 
ib., v1, 389. 

English 

F. A. Foster, The Northern Passion (E. E. T. 8., No. 147), 
London, 1915, 11, p. 72; Gutch and Peacock, County Folklore, v, 
Lincolnshire, London, 1908, p. 333; C. Hardwick, Traditions, Su- 
perstitions, and Folklore, Manchester, 1872, pp. 157, 159; M. Tre- 
velyan, Folk-Lore and Folk-Stories of Wales, London, 1909, pp. 
337-339. . 
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French 


Sébillot, Folklore de la France, Paris, 1904, 1, 20, 217, 218, 253, 
313; 11, 55, 60; 111, 219; Sébillot, Revue des traditions populaires, 
1 (1887), 478, “Superstitions du 17° siécle, relevées par Cyrano 
de Bergerac”; and tbid., rx (1894), 502, “Les métiers et les 
professions”; Harou, ibid., x (1895), 408, “Les montagnes”; 
Lambert, Wallonia, vir (1899), 152-54, “La complainte du Juif- 
Errant.” Cf. Revue des traditions populaires, 1 (1886), 186 (H. 
Carnoy, Les légendes de la France, Paris, 1886) ; ibid., vir, 576 
(Sébillot, Traditions et superstitions de la Haute Bretagne, Paris, 
1882, 1, 365) ; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, ibid., xrx (1904), “ Recits 
Valaisans,” 115 (Stebler, Ob den Heidenreben, Zurich, 1901, p. 19) 
and 117 (Stebler, Goms und die Gomser, Zurich, 1903, p. 8). Cf. 
Tausserat, tbid., 1v (1889), 546, “ Le folklore au salon.” On the 
folkbook see Sébillot, tbid., 111 (1888), 415, “ L’imagerie popu- 
laire ”; Ristelhuber, ibid., rx (1894), 374, “ L’imagerie de Wissem- 
bourg.” 

German 


Hippe, Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Volks- 
kunde, v1, No. 12 (December, 1904), pp. 81-82, “ Volkstiimliches 
aus einem alten Breslauer Tagebuche”; R. Kiihnau, Schlesische 
Sagen, Leipzig, 1912, 111, 292; K. Simrock, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, 1 (1853), 432. 


Slavic 


A. N. Wesselofsky, Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, vii, 331; 
Polivka, ibid., xx11, 303 (Etnograf. Zbirnyk, 1-v1) ; Zytie « Slovo, 1 
(Lemberg, 1894), 179-182 (cf. Zs. f. dsterreichische Volkskunde, 1 
[1895], 367). Cf. Zmigrodski, Revue des trad. pop., v1 (1891), 
232, “ Bibliographie du folklore en Pologne ” (Morawski, Le Jutf- 
Errant dans les Montagnes de Tatras, Czas, 1860). 


Miscellaneous 


A. Wolfram, Zs. f. dsterreichische Vk., x (1904), 113, “ Hine 
Ahasversage in Munichkirchen (Northern Austria) ”; A. J. Ed- 
munds, “ The Wandering Jew, A Buddhist Parallel,” Open Court, 
1903, 755-756; Ilg, Zs. d. V. f. Vk., x1x (1909), 308, “ Maltes- 
ische Legenden und Schwinke, No. 1, Der ewige Jude”; Walliser 
Sagen, 1907, 1, 238, 243 (Switzerland, cf. Zs. d. V. f. Vk., xtx, 
123); Feijéo, “El Judio Errante,” Biblioteca de los Autores 
Espaiioles, tv1, 546-549. 
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THE DRAWBRIDGE OF THE GRAAL CASTLE 


With regard to the much-mooted question of Celtic origins, no one 
has thus far noticed, I think, the similarity between a bridge in 
Chrétien’s Contes del Graal and one in the Irish story of the 


Wooing of Emer. 


The passage in the Contes del Graal reads as follows: * 


Por le pont qu’il vit avalé 
Cordes e pieges regarder 

N’a cure de plus atarder 

Einz dit que apres ax iroit 
Savoir se nus d’ax li diroit 

De la lance que ensi sainne 

Se il puet estre an nule painne 
E del graal ou I’an le porte 
Puis s’an ist fors parmi la porte. 
Encois que il fust hors del pont 
Les piez de son cheval amont 
Santi qu’il levoient an haut 

E li chevax a fet un saut 
Que s’il n’eust si bien sailli 
Amedui fussent malbailli 

Li chevax e cil qui sus iere 

E li vaslez torna arriere 

Por veoir que ce ot esté 

E vit qu’an ot le pont levé 
S’apele e nus ne li respont. 
Di va fet il tu qui le pont 

As levé car parole a moi 

Ou es tu quant ge ne te voi 
Trai toi avant si te verrai 

E d’une rien t’i anquerrai 
Noveles que savoir voldroie. 
Ensi de parler se foloie 

Que nus respondre ne li vialt. 


vv. 3356-3383 


The passage in the Wooing of Emer is as follows: * “ This was the 
road which Cuchulaind took to the camp where the scholars of 
Seathach were. He asked where she was. ‘In yonder island,’ said 


1 Contes del Graal, Crestien’s von Troyes, Abdruck der Handschrift Paris, 
francais 794, G. Ragoczy’s Univ. Buchhandl. (Karl Nick), Freiburg i. B. 
*Kuno Meyer, Archaeological Review, 1, 299. 
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they. ‘Which way must I go to her?’ said he. ‘By the Bridge 
of the Cliff,’ said they, ‘and no man can cross it before he has 
achieved valour.’ For on this wise was that bridge. It had two 
low heads and the mid space, and whenever anybody would leap on 
its one head, the other head would lift itself up and throw him on 
his back.—Cuchulaind then tried three times to cross the bridge, 
and could not do it. Then men jeered at him. Then he grew 
mad, and jumped on the head of the bridge, and made the hero’s 
salmon-leap so that he got on its midst. And the other head of 
the bridge had not yet fully raised itself when he reached it and 
threw himself from it, and was on the ground of the island.” 

It is true that the version of the Wooing of Emer® which contains 
the episode of the Cliff Bridge dates from 1300, whereas the Contes 
del Graal dates from about the end of the twelfth century. But 
this seeming obstacle in the way of relating the Graal episode to 
the Emer episode is not insurmountable. There is a manuscript of 
Emer, dated about 1050,* which presents the same version of the 
story as the manuscript of 1300, but which breaks off before the 
place where the Cliff Bridge comes in. This does not prevent 
dating the “bridge” episode as early as 1050, however; for it is 
evident that a manuscript of 1050, comparing word for word with 
a manuscript of 1300, but breaking off arbitrarily before the end, 
would have contained, if preserved in complete form, the identical 
ending which has come down in the manuscript of 1300. A like 
problem in manuscripts is similarly solved by A. C. L. Brown. In 
his studies on the “ Knight of the Lion,”® he relates the “lion ” 
episode in Ivain to an episode in the Wooing of Emer. But the 
passage in Hmer which he considers to be the source of the Ivain 
episode does not occur in the abbreviated manuscript of 1050 but 
only in the manuscript of 1300, which is, of course, much later than 
Ivain. Yet Brown has no hesitation in assuming that the Emer 
passage was as early as 1050. “It happens,” he says, “that 
LU (1050 text) breaks off shortly before the lion is mentioned 


* Meyer, Revue Celtique, x1, 435, lists eight Mss. of the Wooing of Emer. 
Seven of these mss. “agree so closely that they must have sprung from one 
archetypus.” It is \with the version represented in these Mss. that I am 
concerned. The earliest text of this version is Stowe 992, dated 1300. 

*A. C. L. Browne, P. M. L. A., xx, 688 and note 2. 


* Ibid. 
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but this cannot alter our opinion of the age of the incident, since 
LU agrees with the later manuscript (of 1300) word for word so 
far as it goes.” I shall, therefore, consider that the incident of 
the Cliff Bridge in the Wooing of Emer existed in literary form as 
early as 1050, or about a hundred and thirty years before Chrétien’s 
Contes del Graal. 

A detailed study of the two passages under consideration shows 
several points in common. In the first place, the land of Scathach 
in Emer, to which the hero is journeying when he encounters the 
Cliff Bridge, is clearly a kind of Otherworld. It is an island pre- 
sided over by a mysterious wisewoman and approached by a bridge * 
which keeps out all but valorous travellers, thereby acting as a 
“perilous passage.”* ‘The Grail Castle in the Contes del Graal, 
approached by the drawbridge over which Perceval makes his 
perilous escape, represents, almost beyond a doubt, a form of the 
Otherworld.* The Cliff Bridge in Hmer and the Grail drawbridge 
in the Contes thus have in common the function of leading to the 
Otherworld. In the second place, both the Cliff Bridge and the 
drawbridge in the Contes are difficult ways of approach, and employ 
similar devices for making the approach difficult. The Cliff Bridge 
has two low heads and a mid space and is so constructed that when 
anyone leaps on one head, the other head lifts and throws him on 
his back. Cuchulaind leapt to the mid space and before the other 
end had fully raised itself he had reached it and bounded from it 
to the ground of the island. When one turns to the drawbridge in 
the Contes one finds that there is no such specific explanation of its 
structure. Yet the author makes this statement: 


*For a bridge leading to the Otherworld in Irish literature, see E. Hull, 
Cuchullin Saga, 1898, 291; for other types of approach to the Irish Other- 
world, see A. C. L. Brown, H. 8. and N., 1903, 75; see also, for bridge in 
Norse legend, A. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 1895, 1, 299; for bridge leading to 
Otherworld in Oriental lore, see E. J. Becker, Medieval Visions of Heaven 
and Hell, 1899, 17; for bridge to Otherworld as common to the belief of 
many peoples, see C. S. Boswell, An Irish Precursor of Dante, 1908, 131, 
and Gaston Paris, Romania, xu, 508. 

"For “ perilous passage ” as stock incident of journey to the Otherworld, 
see A. C. L. Brown, H. 8. and N., 1903, 75. 

*For Grail Castle as form of Otherworld, see A. Nutt, Studies in the 


Legend of the Holy Grail, 1888, 191. 
2 
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Por le pont qu’il vit avalé 
Cordes e pieges regarder 
N’a cure de plus atarder vv. 3356-3358 


I think it is not forcing the point to believe that the author in 
making this comment felt that the drawbridge had a trap connected 
with it. Before Perceval had crossed the bridge he felt the horse 
losing his footing. The horse leapt and made the other bank. If 
he had not done so, both horse and rider would have been endan- 
gered, that is, would have fallen backward down the raised bridge’s 
surface. Perceval, turning to look back from the other bank, saw 
that the bridge had been raised. When he called out to the person 
he thought must have raised it, nobody answered him.° 

As has frequently been indicated, a “ perilous passage” of some 
kind must have been a stock incident of Otherworld journeys and 
a modified form of the “perilous passage” came over into the 
version of the Otherworld found in the French Arthurian romances. 
One recalls, for instance, the sword bridge*® leading to Meleaguant’s 
castle in the Chevalier de la Charrete and the portcullis at the 
entrance to the fee’s castle in Ivain.** ‘These forms of the “ peril- 
ous passage ” in romance often show such modification of the arche- 
type as is necessary to fit the episode into the setting of the romance. 
Take, for instance, the falling portcullis at the entrance to the fee’s 


castle in Ivain: ** 
La porte fu mout haute et lee, 
Si avoit si estroite antree 
Que dui home ne dui cheval 
Sanz anconbrier et sanz grant mal 
N’i poissent ansanble antrer 
N’anmi la porte antrecontrer ; 
Qu’ele estoit tot autresi feite 





*A point of difference between the two bridges lies in the fact that the 
encounter with the bridge in Emer comes as the hero approaches the Other- 
world, whereas in the Contes, Perceval crosses the bridge on his exit from 
the Grail Castle. This difference in the position of the episode may very 
likely be brought about by the difference in the plotting of the two stories. 
The essential point remains the same in both cases; the two bridges stand 
at the barriers of the Otherworld. 

* Hibbard, “The Sword Bridge of Chrétien de Troyes and its Celtic 
Original,” Romanic Review, 1913, Iv, 166. 

“ Brown, loc. cit., 80. 

* Der Léwenritter von Christian von Troyes, ed. W. Foerster, Halle, 1887, 
36-38. 
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Con l’arbaleste qui agueite 

Le rat quant il vient au forfet, 
Et l’espee est an son aguet 
Desus, qui tret et fiert et prant, 
Qu’ele eschape lués et destant 
Que riens nule adoise a la clef, 
Ja n’i tochera si soef. 

Einsi desoz la porte estoient 
Dui trabuchet qui sostenoient 
A mont une porte colant 

De fer esmolue et tranchant. 
Se riens sor cez engins montoit, 
La porte d’amont descandoit, 
S’estoit pris et esquachiez toz 
Cui la porte ateignoit desoz. 
Et tot anmi a droit conpas 
Estoit si estroiz li trespas 

Con se fust uns santiers batuz. 
El droit chemin s’est anbatuz 
Li chevaliers mout sagemant, 
Et mes sire Yvains folement 
Hurte grant aletire aprés, 

Si le vint ateignant si pres 
Qu’a l’arcon derriere le tint. 
Et de ce mout bien li avint 
Qu’il se fu avant estanduz. 
Toz eiist esté porfanduz 

Se ceste avanture ne fust; 

Que li chevaus marcha le fust 
Qui tenoit la porte de fer. 
Aussi con deables d’anfer 
Descant la porte contre val, 
S’ataint la sele et le cheval 
Derriere et tranche tot par mi; 
Mes ne tocha, la Deu merci, 
Mon seignor Yvain mes que tant, 
Qu’au res del dos li vint reant 
Si qu’anbedeus les esperons 

Li trancha au res des talons 
Et il chei toz esmaiiez, 

Et cil qui iert a mort plaiiez 
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Li eschapa an tel meniere. vv. 907-955 


In referring to the above passage, Brown raises the following 
query:7® “What would Chrétien do with the ‘ perilous passage.’ 


* Brown, loc. cit. 
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supposing he decided to keep it at all? Would he not naturally 
rationalize it into the familiar portcullis to be seen at every castle 
gate?” His theory is good, but would be even more convincing 
if he could point to a “ perilous passage ” in which the details would 
lend themselves more definitely to rationalization in the form of a 
portcullis. 

It is my belief that we have a “ perilous passage ” in Celtic story, 
the Cliff Bridge in Hmer in fact, which would rationalize very well 
into a castle drawbridge similar to the one we are discussing in the 
Contes del Graal. A Medieval drawbridge, hinged at one end, and 
lifting up vertically in action, duplicates practically all the rational 
features of the Cliff Bridge. Some one may say that the drawbridge 
was an expedient of castle life which needed no ulterior explana- 
tion. It might well be merely a part of the paraphernalia which 
came in with the use of the castle to represent the Otherworld in 
romances. Why see here a form of the magic bridge? This point 
of view would be entirely justified if there were some explanation 
for the raising of the bridge. The author hints that Perceval did 
not stop to look for a trap. Then he called back after his perilous 
crossing and found that there was no porter to answer and conse- 
quently no explanation of how the bridge had been raised. The 
mere fact that the author indicates that there was no explanation 
for the raising of the bridge and hints at a trap, suggests that the 
Grail drawbridge may be something more than a mechanical con- 
trivance, may be, in fact, a rationalization of a “ perilous passage.” 

The mysterious element in the action of the drawbridge in the 
Contes del Graal is more clearly seen if we compare Chrétien’s 
version with the later version of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 
Wolfram’s account is as follows: ** 

al schrinde lief der junge man 
wider ze sime orse sfn. 

mit pagenden worten 

saz er drfif. die porten 

vander wit offen stén, 
derdurch fz gréze slf gén: 
niht langer er dé habete, 

vast Of die briikke er drabete. 
ein verborgen knappe’z seil 





*Wolframs von Eschenbach, Parzival wnd Titurel, ed. Ernst Martin, 
Halle, 1900, 1, 87. 
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zoch, daz der slagebriiken teil 
hetz ors vil n&ach gevellet nidr. 
Parzival der sach sich widr: 
dé wolter han gevriget baz. 
‘ir sult varen der sunnen haz’ 
sprach der knappe. ‘ir sit ein gans. 
méht ir geriieret han den flans, 
und het den wirt gevraget! 
vil priss iuch hat betraget.’ 
Nach den meren schrei der gast: 
gegenrede im gar gebrast. 
swie vil er n&ach geriefe, 
reht als er génde sliefe 
warp der knappe und sluoc die porten zuo. 
St. 247, 1. 13—St. 248, 1. 5. 


There is no hint, as in Chrétien, that the drawbridge had a trap; 
there is no mystery about raising the bridge, for Wolfram provides 
a squire to attend to it. Wolfram’s version is entirely rational and 
emphasizes by contrast the mysterious atmosphere in Chrétien’s 
version. 

So far as I can discover, the drawbridge in the Grail Castle has 
not been connected with the “ perilous passage ” theme; nor has it 
been related to the type of “ perilous passage” found in the Cliff 
Bridge of Emer. Considering the fact that the dates of the manu- 
scripts permit such an interpretation and that the situations are 
reasonably parallel, I believe that one is warranted in maintaining 
with fair probability that the drawbridge in the Grail Castle in 
Chrétien’s Contes del Graal presents a development of the type of 
“ perilous passage ” conveniently represented in the Cliff Bridge of 
the Wooing of Emer. 

EstHER C. Dunn. 

Bryn Mmor College. 





MICHAEL DRAYTON’S TO THE VIRGINIA VOYAGE 


To the Virginia Voyage not only is one of the finest of Drayton’s 
shorter poems, but possesses for Americans a special interest. So 
far as I am aware no one has pointed out that it is for the most 
part a metrical version of certain prose passages in Hakluyt’s First 
Voyage to Virginia as printed in his Principal Navigations, 
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Voyages, Traffiques, & Discoveries of the English Nation.* To 
show the nature and extent of Drayton’s indebtedness to Hakluyt 
I quote the chief passages concerned. 


“We smelt so sweet and so strong a smel, as if we had bene in 
the midst of some delicate garden abounding with all kinde of 
odoriferous flowers, by which we were assured that the land could 
not be farre distant.” (Page 298.)? 


When as the Lushious smell 

Of that delicious Land, 
Above the Seas that flowes 
The cleere Wind throwes. 


“And after thankes given to God for our safe arrivall thither, we 
manned our boats and went to view the land.” (Page 298.) 


In kenning of the Shore 
(Thanks to God first giuen). 


“ And having discharged our harquebuz-shot, such a flocke of 
Cranes (the most part white) arose under us, with such a cry 
redoubled by many ecchoes, as if an armie of men had showted all 
together.” (Page 299.) 


Let Cannons roare, 
Frighting the wide Heauen. 


“We found the people most gentle, loving, and faithfull, voide 
of all guile and treason, and such as live after the manner of the 
golden age. The people onely care howe to defend themselves 
from the cold in their short winter.” (Page 305.) 


To whome the golden Age 

Still Natures lawes doth giue, 
No other Cares that tend, 
But Them to defend 

From Winters rage, 

That long there doth not liue. 


“So full of grapes as the very beating and surge of the Sea 
overflowed them; of which we found such plentie, as well there as 
in all places else, both on the sand and on the greene soile, on the 
hils as in the plaines, as well on every little shrubbe as also climing 
towardes the tops of high Cedars. . . . The woodes are not such 
as you finde in Bohemia, Moscovia, or Hercynia, barren and fruit- 


* Printed by The Hakluyt Society, extra series, 1903 ff. The First Voyage 
to Virgi .ia appears in volume vil, page 297 ff. 

* The page references are to The Hakluyt Society edition described in the 
preceding note. 
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les, but the highest and reddest Cedars of the world, farre bettering 
the Ceders of the Acores, of the Indies, or of Lybanus; Pynes, 
Cypres, Sassaphras.” (Pages 298-299.) 


And the ambitious Vine 
Crownes with his purple Masse 
The cedar reaching hie 

To kisse the Sky, 
The Cypresse, Pine, 
And vse-full Sassafras. 


“Goodly woodes full of Deere, Conies, Hares, and Fowle, even 
in the middest of Summer, in incredible abundance.” (Page 299.) 
“The goodliest and best fish in the world, and in greatest abun- 
dance.” (Page 309.) “ Assoone as hee was two bow shoot into 
the water, he fell to fishing, and in less then halfe an houre he 
had laden his boate as deepe as it could swimme.” (Page 300.) 


Where Nature hath in store 
Fowle, Venison, and Fish. 


“The soile is the most plentifull, sweete, fruitfull, and wholsome 
of all the worlde. . . . In May they sow, in July they reape; in 
June they sow, in August they reape; in July they sowe, in Septem- 
ber they reape. Onely they cast the corne into the ground, breaking 
a little of the soft turfe with a wooden mattock, or pickaxe. Our 
selves prooved the soile, and put some of our Pease in the ground, 
and in tenne dayes they were of fourteene ynches high.” (Page 
304). 

And the Fruitfull’st Soyle, 
Without your Toyle, 
Three Haruests more, 
All greater then your Wish. 


“Tn her eares shee had bracelets of pearles hanging downe to her 
middle. . . . He himselfe had upon his head a broad plate of golde, 
or copper, for being unpolished we knew not what mettal it should 
be; neither would he by any meanes suffer us to take it off his 
head, but feeling it, it would bow very easily. . . . The King’s 
brother had great liking of our armour, a sword, and divers other 
things which we had; and offered to lay a great boxe of pearle in 
gage for them; but we refused it for this time, because we would 
not make them knowe that we esteemed thereof, untill we had 
understoode in what places of the countrey the pearle grew.” 
(Pages 302-303.) 

Successe you still intice, 
To get the Pearle and Gold. 


“Tmmediatly after the departing of our English Colony out of 
this paradise of the world. . . . Yet unwilling to loose the posses- 
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sion of the countrey which Englishmen had so long held, after 
good deliberation hee determined to leave some men behinde to 
reteine possession of the Countrey.” (Page 347.) 

And ours to hold, 


VIRGINIA, 
Earth’s onely Paradise. 


Drayton perhaps intended to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Hakluyt in the concluding stanza: 
Thy Voyages attend, 
Industrious Hacklvit, 
Whose Reading shall inflame 
Men to seeke Fame, 
And much commend 
To after-Times thy Wit. 


It might be worth while to search for other instances of Drayton’s 
indebtedness to the Principal Navigations.* Indeed the influence 
of the literature of the sea upon the Elizabethan poets might well 
constitute the work of a doctoral dissertation. 


JOSEPH Quincy ADAMS. 
Cornell University. 





RABELAISIANISM IN CARLYLE 


Professor Bliss Perry’s recent study of Carlyle,’ though written 
primarily for the general reader, should commend itself to the 
more careful student on account of the directness with which it 
proceeds to its task and the vitality it imparts to its subject. The 
conception it presents of the working of Carlyle’s mind and of the 
doctrines there evolved is in most respects complete enough; but 
one side of his mental activity, and one in which he stands unique 
in his generation, has received very slight consideration. No ac- 


® The list of borrowings in the poem just considered might be increased. 
For the adjective “ vse-full” as applied to sassafras, see page 355; and for 


the lines: 
And as there Plenty growes 


Of Lawrell euery where 


see page 304. The apostrophe “ You braue Heroiqve minds” was possibly 
addressed to those persons whose names are given on page 317. 

*Bliss Perry, Thomas Carlyle: How to Know Him. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915. 
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quaintance with Carlyle is complete without due consideration of 
his humor. Perhaps it would be neither presumptuous nor inappro- 
priate to suggest a possible interpretation of this element in his 
work, employing in part Professor Perry’s method of making the 
subject speak for himself. 

Analyzing, or even describing humor “ is difficult at all times,” 
declares Carlyle in the second Richter essay. “It is like a fine 
essence, like a soul,” he explains; “we discover it only in whole 
works and delineations, as the soul is only to be seen in the living 
body, not in detached limbs and fragments.” His various defini- 
tions of humor, in the Richter essays and elsewhere, ‘are in 
extremely general and conventional terms. Humor is “ sensibility,” 
or rather the “sport of sensibility”; “the playful teasing fond- 
ness of a mother for her child.” It is “ gentle and genial,” “ full 
yet ethereal.” In fact, it appears to be summed up in the simple 
formula: sensibility, sportfulness, and love. 

To go farther into detail than this, one needs to have some 
concrete basis for comparison, some suggestion at least of source 
or inspiration by which to clarify the problem. ‘The humorous 
* turn of mind was native with Carlyle. At the age of eighteen he 
wrote to his friend Robert Mitchell (1814) : 


“Nap the Mighty, who, but a few months ago, made the 
sovereigns of Europe tremble at his nod; who has trampled on 
thrones and sceptres, kings and priests, and principalities and 
powers, and carried ruin and havoc and blood and fire, from 
Gibraltar to Archangel—Nap the Mighty is—gone to pot!!!” 


Another letter, six months later, contained this promise: 


“After this long preamble, you are not to expect that I, all 
jaded as I am, can even attempt to amuse you this bout, but, my 
dear Boy, send me a letter informing me that you are reconciled, 
and I’ll warrant you receive a letter full of quirk and oddity, 
covered thick and threefold with mirth—humor, wit, and the several 
other appendages requisite for forming an unexceptionable morceau 
d’éloquence et d’esprit.” 

By the time Carlyle wrote of his Germans, fifteen years after 
this correspondence, he was able not only to repeat learned com- 
monplaces about humor in the abstract, but to illustrate these with 
abundant references, in a familiar, well-acquainted tone, to a con- 
siderable body of humorists. These, it should be noted, are English, 
French, and Spanish, rather than German. Humor meant to him, 
after all, not merely the sportfulness of wholesome sensibility, but 
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more concretely the moods and utterances of Rabelais and Cervantes, 
of Samuel Butler, Dean Swift, Arbuthnot, and Sterne, and finally 
of Richter. 

That he had been reading these authors and had learned to love 
them is well established. He has mentioned Hudibras and Tristram 
Shandy as his earliest favorites. His university correspondence 
has frequent references to Swift, Sterne, and Cervantes, one friend 
addressing him variously as “ Dean,” “ Jonathan,” and “ Doctor.” 
He insisted in his letters that John Carlyle, his brother, should 
read the Tale of.a Tub and Don Quizote. It is hardly chance that 
during his courtship Jane Welsh owned a dog named “ Shandy,” 
or that on his first visit to France the party in which he traveled 
used the Sentimental Journey as a Baedeker. The same group of 
authors is richly represented in the references and allusions strewn 
so plentifully among his essays, with Sterne in the lead, and 
Cervantes a close second. 

Taken as a basis for the consideration of Carlyle’s own humor, 
this group is more unified than at first it may appear. However 
distinct in time and place and dominating purpose, these men 
suggested to the general reader of England or Scotland a compara- 
tively short period in English thought, the era of satire and 
burlesque that followed close upon the Stuart Restoration. Literary 
England at that time was largely under foreign influence, particu- 
larly in the cultivation of the satiric forms, such as burlesque, 
mock-heroie, roman 4 clef, and the device of the naive and detached 
observer. Every English author in Carlyle’s humor group shared 
largely in the influence of a great French master of satire, and 
they apparently derived from him much that made them strongest 
and most sympathetic—much, indeed, of what Carlyle himself can 
be shown to possess, whether native in his genius or derived at 
first or second hand. The only difficulty is that this author is the 
one mentioned least of the whole group by Carlyle himself— 
Francois Rabelais. 

In actual practice the influence of Rabelais and that of Cervantes 
permeated England together. But while the popularity of Don 
Quixote gave decided impulse to prose mock-heroic as a form and 
operated to restrain various imitations within the limits of good 
taste, Rabelais’s Lucianic marvels provided a storehouse of strange 
and adaptable things. Giants by generations, characters of almost 
obtrusive personalities, astounding adventures on uncharted seas, 
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keen satire of such familiar subjects as law courts and religious 
ceremony and scholarship: add to these the element of a new style, 
and the result is a literary temptation entirely too strong to be 
resisted by Urquhart, the Scottish translator; by Butler, Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and Sterne; and probably by their lineal descendant 
Carlyle. 

It cannot be far amiss, then, to consider in Carlyle’s writings 
the obvious traits of Rabelaisian style thus transmitted to modern 
times. More direct analogies between Rabelais and Carlyle need 
not be surprising. As noted above, we find Carlyle, early in life, 
cultivating a rhapsodical or dithyrambic sort of extravagance in 
passages of satire, which later he was to extend to longer organized 
discourses, at least approaching the scope of the Gargantua or 
Pantagruel. The outburst regarding “ Nap the mighty ” may be 
paralleled in countless paragraphs, particularly in the French 
Revolution, while the entire essays on Count Cagliostro and The 
Diamond Necklace are admirable specimens of mock-romance 
entirely in this same vein. Fundamentally, of course, Rabelais’s 
great work is only a mock-romance, and was projected like Don 
Quixote as a burlesque of the popular type. Hence it is interesting 
to note in Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus the further appearance of 
romantic conventions. Herr Teufelsdréckh, for all his bachelor 
seclusion and clouds of tobacco smoke, suggests a hero of romance 
in the mystery that enshrouds his parentage, his birth, and his 
supposed “ passing.” The experiences of his youth, carefully out- 
lined, serve as travesty to the enfances of many such heroes. He 
is experienced in love, far-traveled, magnanimous, and in his obser- 
vation and judgment almost superhuman. His aery above the city, 
from which he overlooks the teeming life of street and tenement, 
suggests at once Le Sage’s Diable Boiteurx. ‘Teufelsdréckh like- 
wise has his fidus Achates in the person of the Hofrath Heuschrecke, 
corresponding to the Sancho Panza of Quixote, the Ralpho of Sir 
Hudibras, and—at a very considerable distance—the Panurge of 
Pantagruel. One may wonder too how far the wanderings of 
Teufelsdréckh toward the “ Everlasting Yea” correspond to the 
search of these last two for the Oracle of the Bottle. But the 
analogy weakens at this point. Goethe and his Wanderjahre were 
too close at hand. 

Carlyle has a peculiar appreciation for the gigantic or Titanic 
figures in history and literature. His spiritual giants loom quite 
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as large as the material ones in Rabelais. All his selections of 
“ Heroes ” are Titans in their way, and when they are treated else- 
where in his writings this gigantic quality is sure to be emphasized, 
as in the case of Mirabeau and Burns. Richter, who is Carlyle’s 
most “ humorous ” of Germans, he constantly presents as a spiritual 
giant :—“ A Titan in his sport as in his earnestness, he oversteps 
all bound and riots without law or measure. He heaps Pelion upon 
Ossa, and hurls the universe together and asunder like a case of 
playthings.” Even Teufelsdréckh’s unique laugh, as described in 
the first book of Sartor, has something of the colossal about it. 
Dean Swift had caught from Rabelais a trick of presenting giants, 
and in the process he provided Carlyle with a good mouth-filling 
word to characterize the immensities that appealed to him. The 
Norse myths, for example, show “huge untutored Brobdignag 
genius ”; there is “a great broad Brobdignag grin of true humor ” 
in the god Skrymir; and the whole Scandinavian conception of the 
creation of cosmos is a “ Hyper-Brobdignagian business.” 

One of the closest synonyms for the “ sportfulness ” in Carlyle’s 
humor-program is “ whimsicality,” and whimsicality is clearly a 
feature of which he was very fond. In this regard Sterne 
approached nearest to Rabelais, but Carlyle finds numerous 
instances in all his favorite authors, again including Richter. In 
Rabelais this whimsicality was chiefly in matters of detail, though 
it appeared as distinctly in certain of the large conceptions of his 
work, such as the old convention of depending on a mysterious 
manuscript curiously concealed in a tomb, the whole notion of the 
essential herb “ pantagruelion,” and the fantastic journey to the 
equally fantastic Oracle of the Bottle. Swift and Sterne particu- 
larly reveled in tricks like these. Carlyle’s best known approxima- 
tion of them is in Sartor, where he poses as merely the English 
editor of a German scholar, whose biography comes to him in “ six 
considerable Paper Bags, carefully sealed, and marked successively 
in gilt china-ink, with the symbols of the Six Southern Zodiacal 
signs, beginning at Libra.” 

Carlyle is always trifling with his reader’s credulity in this way. 
Teufelsdréckh is not the author of Die Kleider merely; but also of 
a chapter on The Greatness of Great Men, from which Carlyle 
quotes in his essay on Goethe’s Works. Herr Professor Sauerteig 
is a favorite author of his, whose mysterious works appear again 
and again in his pages. Twice at least he reworks his own critical 
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dicta, acknowledging obligation to “a writer on this subject ” and 
to “one of Richter’s English critics.” In The Diamond Necklace 
he introduces a long burlesque address by Count Cagliostro to his 
faithful followers. The fantastic titles of various of Richter’s 
books please Carlyle immensely, and he notes of that author with 
great satisfaction that he “has a whole imaginary geography of 
Europe in his novels.” 

With visualizing such geography Carlyle was much less concerned 
than Rabelais or Swift, but at times when he set his mind upon it 
he produced bits of fantastic description quite on a par with either 
of these. Witness the rather extensive pictures of South American 
life in Dr. Francia, or the vivid, naively-drawn portrayal of English 
dandies and Irish Poor Slaves at the end of Sartor. Carlyle’s real 
interest lay in depicting not peoples but people that were unusual 
to the point of fantasy, from Richard Arkwright, the “ bag-cheeked, 
pot-bellied, much-enduring, much-inventing barber ” of Chartism, 
to sea-green Robespierre and the rest of the Procession of Deputies. 

_ Moreover, Carlyle appears to have had faith in the power of names 
equalled only by that of Pantagruel and Walter Shandy. Every 
German proper name in Sartor Resartus repays close scrutiny, but 
the author’s possibilities in his own language are equally large. 
Sansculottist and Sanspotato, gigman and Soap-bubble guild, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rigmarole and Don Fatpauncho Usandwonto take second 
place to nothing met by Pantagruel on his wanderings. 

Carlyle, like Rabelais and others of the humor-group, depends 
for much of his pictorial effect on a realism of detail that is 
grotesque and often a trifle rough. Frequently this is arrived at 
in the manner of genuine burlesque—by a vocabulary of collo- 
quialism. The Cagliostro essay, appropriately enough, is packed 
with expressions of this kind. Elesewhere the reader may happen 
at any turn upon descriptions like that in Dr. Francia of the 
wearied soldiers who “sank soon enough into steady nose-melody, 
into the foolishest rough colt-dance of unimaginable dreams.” 

One of the most conspicuous features of Rabelaisian style was 
the fondness for accumulating expressions in long and utterly 
useless processions. Sometimes there was a common ending for all 
these, but more often their effect depended upon the hopelessly 
miscellaneous character of the series. Urquhart enjoyed this device 
thoroughly and managed to lengthen most of these processions still 
farther in translation. Sterne found it easy to imitate and worked 
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it habitually. Carlyle adopted it early and made it very much his 
own, producing effects—to use his own words of poor Teufels- 
dréckh’s book—“ like some mad banquet, wherein all courses had 
been confounded, and fish and flesh, soup and solid, oyster-sauce, 
lettuces, Rhine wine and French mustard, were hurled into one 
huge tureen or trough, and the hungry public invited to help 
itself.” As early as 1822 he was writing to his brother: “I have 
written in a strange humour tonight, Jack: melancholickish, ill- 
naturedish, affectionatish—all in ish—for I am very weak and 
weary.” Even the “Nap the mighty” passage, indeed, shows 
tendencies this way. Of all his work the essays on Diderot and 
Count Cagliostro are perhaps the richest in these effects. Sartor 
Resartus has one famous passage, in which “kings and beggars, 
and angels and demons, and stars and street-sweepings ” are “ cha- 
otically whirled.” Part at least of the life and movement in the 
French Revolution is secured by a skillful manipulation of this 
same device. 

It may be objected that the qualities enumerated here are con- 
cerned with only one phase of Carlyle’s humor—its sportfulness— 
and thus fairly beg the question in favor of Rabelais. They are, 
and they do. But sportfulness is the tangible thing about humor; 
sensibility and love are “ the fine essence like a soul” that Carlyle 
himself advises us not to seek in “ detached limbs and fragments.” 
Hence sportfulness is the only imitable thing about humor; 
sensibility and love—or a genuinely responsive sympathy, which 
embraces them both—must be sought in the core of a man’s own 
nature. It remains only to point out that these elements in Carlyle 
are analogous in degree and kind to those in the hearts of the 
English Rabelaisians and their French master. Cervantes, Carlyle 
confesses, is in a class by himself. 

Carlyle had a consistently higher moral purpose and tone than 
Rabelais, or several of his English imitators. He was not so readily 
moved to emotion as Sterne and not nearly so fond of the expe- 
rience. Like Swift he was inconsistent and many times unfair in 
his sympathy and severity. But as a man and a scholar, with a 
man’s reactions on life and an appreciation of passions because he 
had felt them and wrestled with them time out of mind, he shows 
striking kinship with the secular Benedictine of France, who loved 
mankind while he shook his sides in laughter at it. 


Miami University. A. H. UpHam. 











DIALOGUE BETWEEN A CLERK AND A HUSBANDMAN 


Among the manuscripts recently purchased by the British Mu- 
seum is one formerly at Bramshill House,’ now designated as B. M. 
Addit. 38666, in which one finds a hitherto unprinted dialogue 
between a Clerk and a Husbandman. In the body of the ms. a 
scribe of the middle of the fifteenth century has copied a long 
expository poem in four-line stanzas on the Life of Christ, arranged 
according to the several Feasts of the Church. The dialogue with 
which we are here concerned stands on a spare leaf at the end of 
the book, and has been added by another hand, of the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

The stanzas spoken by the Clerk in his defence of love are very 
obviously modelled upon the well-known Quia amore langueo lyrics? 
in which the Blessed Virgin or Christ pleads for the love of man. 
That the refrain of the Clerk’s song in praise of women should 
have been borrowed from these fervent mystical lyrics is interesting, 
though it will hardly surprise any one who is familiar with the 
interrelations of secular and religious verse. Distinctly bolder and 
more ingenious is the balancing of the Clerk’s ‘ Quia amore lan- 
gueo’ by the line, ‘ Turn up hyr haltur and let hyr goe,’ with which 
the stanzas of the Husbandman conclude. The Husbandman’s 
cynical attitude toward love is, of course, frequent enough; and in 
one poem at least, such cynical counsels, embodied in the same 
eight-line stanza which is here employed, are provided with the 
identical refrain: ‘Turne up hur halter and let her go.’* But 
apparently the author of the verses in Addit. 38666 was the first to 
perceive that this refrain, in both rime and meter, precisely balanced 
the ‘ Quia amore langueo’ so that it could be introduced antiphon- 
ally in the debate between Clerk and Husbandman. I say appar- 
ently, because it is just possible that the earlier ‘Turne up hur 
halter’ poem was set to the tune of ‘ Quia amore langueo’ and was 
more or less consciously intended as a parody. In any case the 
humorous effect has been heightened by bringing the two contrast- 
ing lines together as alternate refrains. 


1 See Hist. MSS. Com. Report III, App., p. 243. 
2 Pol. Rel. and Love Poems, pp. 177-189. 
3 Rel, Antiq., 1, 75-77. 
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As I cowthe walke be-cause of recreacioun 
Be a grene wode syde as I kane 

I herde a meruolse comynycacioun 
Be-twene a clerke and a husbandeman 

To talke of loue pis clerke be-gane 

And sade wethur bu wylte or none 

I most nede blame me noo mane 

Quia amore languio. 


The husbande-mane to hym can say 
Wenyng to corekt hys insolens 
ffalse-hode in felychype wole the be-tray 
Sefe pu to wome[n] gyf credens 
Ther-fore res[t]rane be fro bair presens 
And yf pu wylte couer pi selfe fro woe 
Truly I know no bettwr despense 

Bot turn vp hyr haltwr and let hyr goe 


How schulde I do so thene sayd pe clerke 
Thay wolde me lofe wt alle bar mayne 
Syth I fynde no faute yne worde nor worke 
Wtowte a cause I may not complayne* 

I moste nede loue pt louythe agayne 

I wer not kynde bot I dyde soo 

To twrn my herte pu labste in vane 

Quia amore languio. 


Set auyse be bettwr & do be cownselle 

And do no lengur in women tryste 

Thow wenis pt pai be in pe gospelle 

Hyt ys nat all tru pt perythe in glasse 
Women cane schaw a dowbull face 

And qwer thay say lyttyll bai thynke moe.® 
As sone as pu maste reseue pi place 

Turn vpe hyr haltur & let hyr goo 


Parauentur sayd pe clerke amys fenyng fabulle 
A womanse godenes soo to defame 

Thou fondyst neuer womone wariabull 
Tham: to depreue bu arte to blame 

Thynke one bi modwr & avoyd schame 
By-cause of hyr loue & othur moe 

ffor qwyll I lyf I wyll do pe same 

Quia amore languio 

That husbande-mane sayd womone ys wariat 
By daly e[x]periens hit may be preuyt 

ffor be a womanse false delysyne 

Mony a gode mane hase byne myscheuyt 


5 MS. more. 
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5yf I say trowth be not dysgreuyt 

And take thys for conclisiun per-to 

Thy louely lenyng schalle neuer be releuyt 
48 Bot pu turn vpe hyr haltur & let hyr goe — 


The clerke vnsward & sayd in bokys I fynde 

That gode made woman for mannys relefe 

Then schoe ys turnid alle agaynys kynde 
52 Sef schoe be cause of mannys myschefe 

Ther-fore reherse no sych myspreue 

ffor wethur pu tell me treuth or noe 

Thou sc[h]alte nott make me myse-beleue 
56 Quia amore languio. 


In printing these verses I have followed the Ms. in omitting 
punctuation, except that I have added hyphens to join words which 
the scribe has separated. The only real alterations which I have 
introduced into the text are at v. 2 and vv. 6-7. The Ms. reading 
of v. 2 is: ‘ As I kane be a grene wode syde.’ By changing the order 
the rime is restored. Similarly in the case of vv. 6-7 the scribe has 
destroyed the rime-scheme of the stanza by transposing these lines. 
Another case of defective rime occurs in the last stanza spoken by 
the Husbandman: wariat (v. 41) and delysyne (v. 43) stand in 
riming position. Here I have not ventured to correct the scribe’s 
mistake. ‘Very likely both words are corrupt readings. In v. 47 
releuyt is used in the sense of recompensed or requited (see Cant. 
Tales A. 4182). 


CARLETON Brown. 
University of Minnesota. 
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1. The Origin of the Cult of Aphrodite. By J. Rendel Harris, 
M. A., Litt. D., D. Theol., etc. Reprinted from “The Bul- 
letin of the John Rylands Library,” Oct.-Dec. 1916, New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., Demy 8vo, pp. 30, 9 Illustrations. 


2. Jacob and the Mandrakes. By J. G. Frazer, Fellow of the Brit- 
ish Academy. From the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. viz. Read Jan. 31, 1917. London, Published for the 
British Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 8vo, pp. 23. 
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3. Der Alraun. Ein Beitrag zur Pflanzensagenkunde von Adolt 
Taylor Starck, Ph.D. (New York University. Ottendorfer 
Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 14). Ballti- 
more, J. H. Furst Company, 1917, 8vo, pp. viii, 85. 


It is a singular coincidence that three scholars, two of them 
English and one American, should have directed their attention 
about the same time to the same general topic, namely, the folklore 
of the Mandrake. A certain amount of matter must necessarily be 
common to all three papers, but they differ so considerably in pur- 
pose and method that they are quite independent of each other. 
Frazer had the opportunity of consulting Harris’s work, while both 
were unknown to Starck. Frazer and Harris are practiced hands 
in this field which Starck enters for the first time with his very 
creditable monograph. The difference in aim and method is char- 
acteristic of the two schools of English and Germanic scholarship, 
the latter of which has predominated in this country for many 
years. Of the three productions the first is an article contributed 
to the Bulletin of the great library at Manchester, the second, a 
paper read before the British Academy, and the third a more ex- 
tensive monograph contributed to a memorial series in honor of the 
late Oswald Ottendorfer. Frazer, and particularly Starck, are 
interested in the entire field of research, although the compression 
of his material into the brief compass of a public lecture obliges the 
former to omit many interesting references, especially those of a 
literary character. Harris, on the other hand, is concerned with 
the application of the folklore of the Mandrake to the solution of a 
mythological question. The three works supplement each other, and 
the nine illustrations in Harris’s article are valuable to the readers 
of Frazer and Starck. Finally, to end this brief general com- 
parison, it is especially interesting to see how such experts in this 
field as Frazer and Harris marshal their material, discovered in the 
most recondite sources. In speaking of the three works in question 
I shall not treat them in the order of publication, but so far as 
possible in logical sequence of contents. 

In previous lectures given at the John Rylands Library Dr. 
Harris has investigated the cults of three gods of the Greek pan- 
theon, Dionysus, Apollo and Artemis, and has connected them with 
the ivy, mistletoe and herbs in general. Thus the divinities of the 
sky, formerly connected with astronomical and meteorological phe- 
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nomena have been brought down to the vegetable kingdom. Aphro- 
dite has hitherto baffled all attempts at a botanical explanation and 
Dr. Harris renews the investigation by starting with an inquiry 
into those plants which are supposed to have sexual virtues. The 
Mandragora or Mandrake is the first to present itself and Dr. 
Harris passes in review the various superstitions connected with 
the plant in different countries and epochs. Considerable space is 
given (as in Starck’s monograph) to the representation of the 
Mandrake in the herbalists and illustrations of the male and 
female Mandrake are given from the German Herbarius, 1485, and 
the Latin Hortus Sanitatis, 1491. Further illustrations showing 
the human form of the Mandrake are given from Sibthorp’s Flora 
Graeca, the Vienna Dioscorides and its reproduction in Lambecius’ 
Commentariorum. All this matter is a valuable supplement to 
Starek’s work. 

Harris is unable to add to the attempts to explain the meaning 
of Mandragora. His conclusion as to the main subject of his inves- 
tigation is “that Aphrodite is a personification of the mandrake 
or love-apple. She holds this in her hand in the form of a fruit, 
and wears it round her waist, or perhaps as an armlet, in the form 
of a girdle in which the root of the plant is entwined. ... The 
plant appears to have come down the Levant, in the first instance, 
probably from Cyprus. As Cyprus is in ancient times a Phoenician 
island, it is possible that the name of the goddess may be a transfer 
of a Phoenician name for love-apple. The apple which the goddess 
holds in her hand in certain great works of art is a substitute for 
the primitive apple-of-love.” 

Equally characteristic is Frazer’s treatment of the subject. He 
starts with the story of Rachel and Leah in Genesis xxx, incomplete 
in its present form, and following more fully than Harris the folk- 
lore of the Mandrake, arrives at the general conclusion that the 
mandrake is “ apparently personified as a being who feels anger at 
being uprooted, and whose wrath must be diverted from the human 
culprit to an innocent animal... .. Such beliefs and practices 
illustrate the primitive tendency to personify nature, to view it as 
an assemblage of living, sensitive, and passionate beings rather than 
as a system of impersonal forces. That tendency has played a great 
part in the evolution of religion, and even when it has been checked 
or suppressed in the general mass of educated society, it lingers 
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still among the representatives of an earlier mode of thought, the 
peasant on the one hand and the poet on the other.” 

Frazer’s paper is an admirable example of popular exposition in 
the best sense and of wise proportion. It contains practically all 
that is in Starck, except the rdle of the Mandrake in literature, and 
even there Frazer mentions Machiavelli’s comedy and Shakespeare’s 
references in various plays. It is strange that Frazer who cites 
Hertz’s Gesammelte Abhandlungen (apparently unknown to Harris 
and Starck) does not mention the connection between a certain 
feature of Machiavelli’s comedy and the legend of Das Giftmédchen. 

We come now to the third of the investigations on the Mandrake, 
the subtitle of which, “ Ein Beitrag zur Pflanzensagenkunde,” indi- 
cates clearly enough the scope of Starck’s monograph. In his Vor- 
wort he defines more closely his purpose. He says that, in his 
opinion, too little attention has been paid to the influence of the 
natural properties of plants and the recipes for their medicinal use. 
It is the task of the present work to show how in one of these tra- 
ditions various medicinal prescriptions of great antiquity have been 
handed down by popular tradition and how certain features of the 
Mandrake superstition are possibly not of mythological origin, but 
have taken their rise in the writings of the ancient physicians. 

With this purpose in view it would have been better to examine 
one after another of the various superstitions connected with the 
Mandrake and, if possible, trace them to their origin through the 
writings in question. Instead of this Dr. Starck starts with one 
of the Mandrake superstitions, the Galgenmdnnlein, which is not 
the oldest, but which, apparently, is of comparatively recent and 
Germanic origin. After the first chapter, however, Starck traces 
the history of the Mandrake through the various botanical and 
medicinal treatises. In the fifth chapter he discusses the references 
to the superstitions connected with the Mandrake and then passes 
to the réle of the Mandrake in literature. This part of the work 
shows much industry and wide reading and is of unusual interest. 
One of the superstitions, that of the “Spiritus familiaris,” is 
treated separately in chapter VII, and affords further literary 
references, such as Fouqué’s Das Galgenmdnnlein, and Stevenson’s 
The Bottle Imp. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to an attempt to explain the 
Mandrake superstition. Starck cannot offer any satisfactory explan- 
ation of the name mandragora or alraun, and he doubts the identity 
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of the Mandrake with the “ dudain ” of Genesis. Both Harris and 
Frazer accept this identity without question. The latter derives 
the German name “ from a word identical with our word ‘ rune,’ 
meaning ‘the all-wise one,’ with the connotation of ‘ witch’ or 
‘wizard.’” Starck goes into the matter more fully and accepts 
Kluge’s derivation of the second part of the name from the Gothic 
rina, secret. Starck examines the various attempts at a mytho- 
logical explanation of the Mandrake superstition and correctly, we 
think, deprecates the use of modern popular beliefs to establish a 
primitive mythological origin. His conclusion is: that the Man- 
drake superstition is not of Germanic origin; that it arose in the 
Orient and at first was not connected with a particular plant; that 
it became attached to the Mandrake probably on account of its 
forked shape; and that it made its way to Europe via Egypt and 
North Africa, as well as by a second route through Greece and 
Rome. In Europe the legend experiences the fate of so many other 
stories and from “ Die Lust zum Fabulieren ” received many accre- 
tions which were borrowed elsewhere or simply invented for the 
purpose. It is difficult to recognize the origin of the legend through 
the disguise of successive changes, and European literature here 
again owes a frequently used theme to the story-loving Orient. 


T. F. CRANE. 


Cornell University. 





The King’s Mirror (Speculum Regale — Konungs Skuggsjd). 
Translated from the Old Norwegian by L. M. Larson. (Scan- 
dinavian Monographs, vol. 3) New York, The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, Oxford University Press, 1917. 
$3.00. 


“The importance of the Kings Mirror lies in the insight that it 
gives into the state of culture and civilization of the North in the 
later Middle Ages. The interest follows seven different lines; 
physical science, especially such matters as are of importance to 
navigators; geography, particularly the geography of the Arctic 
lands and waters; the organization of the king’s household and the 
privileges and duties of the king’s henchmen; military engines, 
weapons and armor used in offensive and defensive warfare ; ethical 
ideas, especially rules of conduct for courtiers and merchants; the 
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royal office, the duties of the king and the divine origin of king- 
ship; and the place of the church in the Norwegian state.” 

A distinct service has been rendered the student of the Middle 
Ages by the publication of Professor Larson’s translation of this 
ancient philosophic-didactic dialogue whose scope is sufficiently 
indicated in the above lines; for it has been practically inaccessible 
to those not conversant with Old Norse. The Sor6é edition of 1768, 
containing the Danish and Latin translation—an excellent piece 
of work considering its time—is now a rare and costly tome; and 
the translation into Norwegian landsmaal (by Audne, 1909-13) 
will hardly benefit many. 

With Brenner’s edition, based on all available Mss. and Flom’s 
phototypic reproductions of the main Ms. (Urbana, 1915) the study 
of the Konungs Skuggsja, which is the only considerable extant 
Old Norwegian text, is now placed on an entirely safe basis. (For 
reasons not indicated Larson has based his translation on the 
Kristiania edition). Notwithstanding, there was many a hard nut 
to crack before there could be prepared a rendering so eminently 
satisfactory and readable as the one here offered. For one thing, 
jt must have been difficult to fix on the proper ‘ speech-level.’ 
There is an occasional Johnsonian pomposity in this ancient 
dialogue which contrasts oddly with the inherent terseness and 
dryness of its Old Norse medium. In the matter of vocabulary 
more often than not the cumbersome Latin compounds chosen 
seem to reflect the flavor of the original quite well. 

Only in a few instances can one quarrel with the resulting style. 
The reviewer would e. g., prefer the positive terms ‘ folly,’ ‘ trouble,’ 
‘lawlessness,’ ‘war,’ etc., to the negatives ‘ unwisdom,’ ‘ unrest,’ 
‘unlaw,’ ‘unpeace’ ? for rendering Old Norse wradd, urd, ulag, 
ufrid’r—words by no means characteristic of the style of this monu- 
ment. The deliberately anonymous author—no foubt an old 
courtier who stood on decorum and punctilio—would, I fancy, have 
taken exception to the rendition of tunguvarp by ‘palaver’ (p. 
229), for which I suggest ‘ twaddle’; and of meira um at hafa by 
‘to make a fuss about’ (p. 187), instead of simply ‘say no more.’ 
The word ‘ foisterer’ (p. 79) for O. N. falsari ‘ impostor’ is not, 
to my knowledge, found in the thesaurus of the English language. 
—Valslonga (p. 220) would be more conveniently translated ‘ cata- 


*P. 203 et passim. 
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pult’ instead of ‘ trebucket,’ which itself necessitates a footnote.— 
Only two mistakes were noted. In the passage Mep sterku beizh 
parf hestr biinn at vera, pat sem orugt sé til halds, bedi upp al 
halda med, ef barf, ok svd um at kasta, ef pess parf hann vid * 
the words spaced do not mean ‘ to throw the horse,’ but ‘ to wheel ’ 
him. At koma nidr* does not mean ‘ to come down’ but ‘ to come 
to the point, to have the gist.’ 

The footnotes are exceedingly instructive and might well have 
been even more copious. JL. g., one on the author’s explanation that 
O. N. hw®dmadr “means the same as keeper and guardian” (p. 
176) might have pointed out that the term is, rather, loaned from 
the Anglo-Saxon hiréd < hiwréd meaning ‘ household of the prince,’ 
and has nothing to do with O. N. hirdir * shepherd.’ Or, the editor 
might possibly have thrown light on the origin of the curious legend 
that Peter was commanded by Christ to open the mouth of the first 
fish caught, in order to find in it Cwesar’s penny; on the belief 
concerning the Serpent that ‘the spittle which comes forth from 
the mouth of a fasting man shall prove a dangerous venom to thy 
life etc.’ (p. 268); on the meaning of the expression ‘4 hverfanda 
hvel (* inconstancy, treachery’) in the passage “ for God shows his 
wrath in this way, that where the four boundaries of the territories 
of these (rival) chiefs touch, he places a moving wheel which turns 
on a restless axle” *—by reference to Havamél stanza 82; on 
whether, in the expression géSar hosar ok linar, gorvar af blautu 
lérepti ok vel svértuSu,* svartadr does not, perhaps, mean ‘ dyed ’ 
rather than ‘ blackened ’; ete., ete. 

Mention ought to have been made that also in the matter of 
division into chapters the Kristiania edition of Keyser, Munch, and 
Unger was followed—the original has no such arrangement. Nor 
does it always appear a happy one, especially in the earlier chapters. 
In particular, the headings of chapters VIII and XI are ill-chosen. 
Succinct epitomes on the margin would have better agreed with the 
somewhat rambling discussions of what is after all a Medieval trea- 
tise and not a modern text-book ! 

‘Poo much praise cannot be given to the scholarly and well-pro- 


* Kristiania edition, p. 87; translation, p. 218. 
* Tbid., p. 121 and 277. 

*Kristiania edition, p. 76; translation, p. 199. 
* Tbid., p. 87 and 219. 
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portioned introduction which admirably sets forth the results of 
many investigations scattered through numerous books and articles. 
Sources, outstanding features, authorship, date and place of com- 
position are given brief but incisive consideration. As to the last 
mentioned items, the cautious arguments of the editor to prove 
“that the closing chapters of the King’s Mirror were written after 
1240, the year when Duke Skule was slain . . . but some time 
before 1247, the year of Hakon’s coronation and final reconciliation 
with the church ” seem entirely convincing. The allusions to Joab 
and Adonijah are tog pointedly plain to allow of any other refer- 
ence than to Skule. And again, the writer betrays too keen an 
insight into the politics of his day to embarrass king Hakon by a 
post festum attack on the church after his reconciliation with it! 
The volume is superbly printed and altogether a splendid piece 
of book-making. 
L. M. HoLuanvDer. 
University of Wisconsin. 





An Italian Grammar. By RutH SHEPARD PHELPs. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1917. viii + 328 pp. 


Professor Phelps expresses in the Preface of her Italian Grammar 
the hope that the arrangement of topics in the book will make it 
equally serviceable: for the classroom and for private study, and 
will give it certain of the advantages of a “ first book” and a 
reference grammar. She has attempted to reach her object by 
breaking up the more difficult subjects, presenting them at first 
piecemeal and giving more thorovghgoing treatment in later 
chapters. This system, however, has not been followed consistently, 
but in all the cases where it has seemed desirable to present a com- 
plete treatment at first, the paragraphs dealing with the more subtle - 
points are marked with a star and they may be assigned only to 
be read over, or even altogether omitted. 

The problem of combining an elementary grammar with a refer- 
ence book is a difficult one, and the best solution would seem to be 
a more distinct separation of the elementary and advanced parts. 
It is to be regretted that Professor Phelps did not follow the model 
of some of the French and Spanish grammars in which this plan 
has been adopted. As the book stands now, some of the lessons 
will be found too long even if the starred paragraphs are omitted— 
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a serious disadvantage from a pedagogical point of view. On the 
other hand, the Italian Grammar deserves the serious attention of 
teachers of Italian, because it is probably the most nearly complete 
grammar of this language adapted to American students. 

The terminology used is that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Nomenclature, and this will meet with the 
approval of teachers. Unfortunately, however, no help-is provided 
for the students who are unfamiliar with the new system; those 
who have studied French or other modern languages in grammars 
which still use the old: nomenclature will certainly be puzzled by 
such terms as the “past absolute,” “past descriptive,” “ past 
future,” and the failure to translate the paradigms of some of these 
forms will not make things any easier. It is difficult to see what 
system Professor Phelps followed on the latter point: on page 34 
the present indicative of the model regular verbs is not translated, 
while on page 36 is given the translation of the same mood and 
tense of avere and essere; no meanings are given for the past abso- 
Jute, page 43, and for the future of model verbs, page 40, while 
the contrary is the case, page 49, for the present indicative, future 
indicative, past future, and past absolute of essere. 

The examples illustrating the grammatical rules are, with few 
exceptions, appropriate. Some of the examples taken from old 
literary texts are, however, out of place in a book dealing with the 
language of today. It is misleading to the student to read exam- 
ples, like the one from Dante under 144), in which rare obsolete 
forms are found. On page 212 there is another example from 
Dante; the English translation is followed by Rossetti’s name in 
parentheses, although if any name had to be given Dante’s should 
certainly have been preferred. 

The exercises, which accompany the lessons they illustrate, 
are satisfactory. They serve not only to apply the grammatical 
knowledge acquired in the lesson, but also to re-present recently 
acquired facts. Most of the Italian passages on which these 
sentences are based are borrowed or adapted from Italian school 
readers used in the lower grades (Renato Fucini’s I] mondo nuovo, 
two Libri di lettura by Neretti and Gironi, published by Bemporad, 
and La terza Italia, published by the Societa Laziale Editrice of 
Rome), and they help in the acquisition of a good practical vocabu- 
lary and of some information about every-day life, as well as about 
the history of modern Italy. 
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The lesson vocabularies are in certain cases too long; this fact 
will not cause students undue difficulty, however, as the meaning 
of many of the words can be easily guessed, and as they are to be 
found more in the Italian reading-matter that precedes the English 
sentences than in the latter. The arrangement of words in these 
vocabularies is not very practical: instead of using one alphabet, 
the author separates the words into classes (nouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, verbs) ; one does not see the advantage of this order even 
if it were consistently followed, which, however, is not the case. 

One of the attractive features of the book are the eight dialogues 
in the latter part, which give a little practice in familiar idiom, 
and present excellent specimens of colloquial Tuscan. Another 
feature to be commended is the early introduction of the third 
person as the person of address, before the habit of the true second 
person is acquired. 

The Introduction (thirty-two pages) treats of pronunciation, 
accent, orthography, elision, truncation, versification, etc., the chief 
authority followed for most of these subjects being Malagoli’s 
Ortoepia e ortografia italiana moderna. ‘The pages given to pronun- 
ciation are particularly satisfactory: the material has not been 
taken bodily from the Italian source, but was simplified and 
arranged so that it is quite usable with foreign students. The lists 
of rules for pronunciation are perhaps too long, but with a proper 
division into assignments the material may be covered gradually 
in connection with the regular lessons. As a further help to the 
student, the pronunciation is marked on the first appearance of a 
word in the text, and in all the cases in the vocabulary where it is 
necessary. ; 

The grammatical rules are well stated, although at times too 
concisely, as is shown by some of the examples mentioned below. 
P. 124: Among the cases of inversion of verb and subject is 
mentioned the following: “In general, in narrative style, and in 
conversation, to avoid pedantry.” It is hard to see how pedantry 
is avoided in a case like E morto il papa. A better explanation 
for such examples and for those of historical style is the desire to 
emphasize the verb by placing it in an unusual position. P. 130: 
One of the cases of omission of the definite article is “ in enumera- 
tions.” It might be advisable to add that the omission occurs only 
when the things or persons enumerated are considered collectively, 
which fact is made evident by the common accompaniment of a 
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summing-up word, like tudti in the example given by the author 
under this section: Nobili, popolant, contadini, uomini, donne, 
tutti s’affollavano allo scalo. When the things or persons are not 
looked upon as a group, the article is used. P. 165: The subjunc- 
“after conjunctions of time (before which),” ete. 
This statement ought to be made more explicit. Cf. Fornaciari, 
Sint., 401: “ Nelle proposizioni temporali . . . si usa il congiun- 
tivo, quando contengono un’intenzione o un’aspettazione di cosa 
futura.” P. 171: The elliptical use of the infinitive is not treated 
fully enough. Several classes of phenomena are grouped together, 
but without any indication of the distinguishing features of each. 
P. 180: vezzo means more commonly ‘bad habit. P. 192: The 
author does not mention the fact that sing. questi, quegli, are 
restricted to literary language (the example is from Dante). P. 
205: cognato, cognata mean only ‘ brother-in-law,’ ‘ sister-in-law ’ ; 
the Italian words for ‘ step-brother’ and’ ‘ step-sister’ are fra- 
tellastro and sorellastra. P. 206: The abbreviation burl. in paren- 
theses after capitanessa, dottoressa, filosofa will hardly be under- 
stood by the beginner, even after studying the foregoing lessons. 

The vocabulary has been prepared with care; some of the few 
errors found are due to the failure to note the exact sense of the 
Italian words in the context in which they are used., 

Copertone: “blanket”; on page 220, “copertoni delle rote” 
mean ‘tires,’ cf. a few lines below, “un altro pneumatico.” 
Deputato: “deputy, representative”; rather: ‘member of the 
Chamber of Deputies.’ Eligere: correct to ‘eleggere.’ Mantice: 
‘bellows’; on page 220 it means ‘ top of an automobile.’ Ministro: 
“ minister ”; rather: ‘member of the Cabinet.’ Panna: “ whipped 
cream ”; on page 219 it appears in the expression “rimasto in 
panna,” where it means ‘ ‘breakdown ’; cf. the French “en panne.” 
Rivedere. Why translate “a rivederla” by “au revoir”? Scarico: 
“run down,” when applied to a watch. Baggage: “ deposito” 
means ‘ parcel-room’ rather than “ baggage-room.” Rid: “rid 
oneself: sbarrarsi ”; correct to ‘ sbarazzarsi.’ 

The following words and expressions are not in the vocabulary: 
square (p. 57); aff.mo, letterina (116); contadinello (147) ; 
muovere paglia (148) ; a festa (162); vabbene, arrivedella (202) ; 
a dovere (250). | 


tive is used 


GusTAv GRUENBAUM. 
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Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates; and the Problems of the 
Transmission of His Text. By ALFRED W. Pottarp. London, 
Alex. Moring, 1917. vii + 115 pp. 


Readers who are familiar with Mr. Pollard’s Shakespeare Folios 
and Quartos and his critical editions of texts will greet with interest 
the publication in book-form of his four lectures delivered as 
Sanders Reader in Bibliography at the University of Cambridge, 
November, 1915 (later printed under four separate titles in succes- 
sive numbers of The Library for 1916, vol. vit). The book, Shake- 
speare’s Fight with the Pirates, is substantially the same as the 
lectures, but contains additional material on the manuscripts, and 
an index and brief preface. 

In the first chapter, on “ The Regulation of the Book Trade in 
the Sixteenth Century,” Mr. Pollard introduces the reader to a 
period when there seems to have been “no legal recognition of 
literary rights by appeal to which piracy could be defeated.” The 
royal privilege for printing ad imprimendum solum he interprets 
as conferring not a sole, or exclusive printing right (as it has 
usually been construed), but a right “ only for printing, i. e., not for 
protection.” ‘The royal privileges in general he believes to have 
had an unsalutary effect in lending color to an assumption that an 
unprivileged work might fairly be considered as having no protec- 
tion against piracy. Mr. Pollard traces concisely the governmental 
control of the press, interpreting significant passages of proclama- 
tions concerning printing from the year 1529. He sketches the 
rise of the Stationers’ Company of London, its practises as a 
licensing body, and its function as bestower of a ‘ perpetual copy- 
right’ (not, however, a legal right, in Mr. Pollard’s opinion) upon 
the stationer who properly licensed and entered his book upon the 
Stationers’ Registers. Though the author had, according to Mr. 
Pollard, no legal rights, he was nevertheless, if he secured an 
honest stationer, benefited financially and otherwise by the protec- 
tion of this “informal” copyright secured through the private 
ordinances of the Stationers’ Company. 

In the second chapter, “ Authors, Players, and Pirates in Shake- 
speare’s Day,” Mr. Pollard imaginatively reconstructs the probable 
course of publication of Shakespeare’s plays. He discusses the 
status of actors, their attitude toward the publication of their plays, 
the possible sources of copy for pirated editions, the probable steps 
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by which the company of actors anticipated intended piracies or 
even perhaps regained control of pirated texts. This chapter gives 
the title to the book. The “ fight with the pirates ” is, of course, 
the theatrical company’s fight, imaginatively reconstructed in a 
plausible and interesting manner. The players are pictured as 
selling plays when it was to their advantage; as being occasionally 
attacked by pirates; as taking measures to protect their plays 
against piracy, and as reprinting pirated plays through authorized 
publishers. This portrayal is, as it must be, largely theoretical. 

Underlying the imaginative superstructure of this chapter is the 
bibliographer’s thorough knowledge of the state of the texts. 
Roughly grouped, there are four plays commonly recognized as 
having “ bad ” texts in the early quartos and “ good ” texts in the 
First Folio: Romeo and Juliet, Henry V., The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and Hamlet. The bad quarto versions are not the founda- 
tions of the good Folio texts. Of the fourteen other plays in 
question, twelve show the use of early quartos as bases of Folio 
texts. These twelve were duly and correctly entered on the 
Stationers’ Registers. The two exceptions (late entries) Mr. 
Pollard tries to account for. As none of the five bad quartos was 
rightly entered and all the twelve good ones were, the entry may 
be taken as prima facie evidence of authorized publication. Mr. 
Pollard concludes that the players probably handed to the printers 
the texts of fourteen plays for publication in quartos, three being 
better texts to set right plays previously pirated. The reader will 
find it worth while to relate with the brief comments on individual 
texts in this chapter the more elaborate discussions in Mr. Pollard’s 
Shakespeare Folios and Quartos. 

Chapter 111, “ The Manuscripts of Shakespeare’s Plays,’ 
structs the normal, or usual, history of a play manuscript in Shake- 
speare’s day, thus furnishing a point of departure for students of 
special text problems. Elizabethan authors are shown to have 
furnished, at times, rough drafts in autograph as copies for 
licensing and also as prompt copies for use in theatres. A few 
tests (simple in theory if not in application) are here supplied for 
judging autograph copies. Evidence is then given to show that 
prompt copies were used as sources of texts of some of the “ good ” 
(unpirated) plays. Mr. Pollard concludes with the proposition 


(p. 83): 


> recon- 
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“It is bibliographically probable that some of the First Quarto 
editions of Shakespeare’s plays were printed from the author’s own 
autograph manuscript, which had previously been used as a prompt- 
copy; that the actors replaced their manuscript prompt-copy by a 
copy of the printed Quarto, which in its turn received additional 
stage-directions and also readings representing some of the variants 
which were adopted by individual actors; that in 1622 a copy of 
the last Quarto on the market was sent to the playhouse to be 
roughly collated with the printed prompt-copy; and that the copy 
so corrected was the source of the Folio text of a normal piay 
originally printed in a duly registered Quarto.” 


After considering the possible changes in the text, for better or 
worse, by prompter, actor, compositor, printer, Mr. Pollard assures 
us that there are very few plays first printed in quarto for which 
we need to assume any new manuscript authority to account for 
the Folio text. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Pollard does a great service 
to the student of texts by his emphasis upon the principle of 
economy in the assumption of intermediate manuscript sources to 
account for such progressive changes in texts as can be rationally 
accounted for in other ways by one familiar with contemporary 
printing and publishing conditions and with theatrical customs. 

The fourth chapter, “ The Improvers of Shakespeare,” draws 
three important deductions: 

1. That no edition subsequent to the first duly registered Quarto 
“an have any authority as a text unless it can be shown to be 
probable that a new manuscript or its equivalent was used as a 
source; and in constructing such a theory, the variants in the text 
must be considered as a whole (pp. 84-7). 

2. That the first authorized edition of any play may safely be 
assumed to be nearer than any other to what the author wrote, in 
matters such as spelling, punctuation, emphasis, capitals, ete. 

3. That the First Folio must be regarded as an edited text, the 
actors having tolerated small changes to bring their texts into 
accordance with the best versions of their day. 

After a sad survey of the aims and methods of various editors 
of Shakespeare, who in one way and another have “ improved ” 
Shakespeare’s work, Mr. Pollard summarizes the real advances 
made in the study of the texts since the time of Malone. He then 
restates the aim of his book as being, to show “that the Quartos 
regularly entered in the Registers of the Stationers’ Company were 
neither stolen nor surreptitious,” and “ that some at least of these 
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editions may have been set up from Shakespeare’s autograph 
manuscript.” 

On a few minor points in Chapter 1, on the book trade, I am 
inclined to disagree with Mr. Pollard. I do not see that his correc- 
tion of the wording, obteined a ch(art)re, instead of procured a 
charter, in Christopher Barker’s letter on the incorporation of the 
Stationers’ Company, invalidates an argument that the Stationers 
on their own initiative sought a royal charter. Historical usage 
certainly permits obtained in the same sense as procured; and the 
context of Barker’s letter just as certainly shows that Barker 
believed that the Stationers acted on their own initiative in the 
matter. Nor does Mr. Pollard’s ingenious interpretation of the 
significance of the royal privilege ad imprimendum solum (pp. 
6-7) convince me—for reasons which I cannot set forth fully in a 
book-review. Several of the conclusions in this chapter seem to me 
too general: that the grants of privilege argued a lack of any legal 
recognition of literary rights (p. 3, p. 24), and that they carried 
an implication that unprivileged books might be pirated with 
impunity (p. 4): and that the protection against piracy had no 
legal force but rested solely on the private ordinances of the 
Stationers’ Company. In his use of the term legal throughout the 
chapter, Mr. Pollard seems to me to mean statutory; and it is my 
conviction that the terms should not be used synonymously in the 
discussion of Elizabethan copyright. But, as I have discussed all 
these points at some length in a dissertation written in 1914 (still 
unpublished), I will refrain from further comment here, and pass 
to what I consider the really vital aspect of Mr. Pollard’s book, 
his reconstruction of the normal, the regular, the probable history 
of Shakespeare texts. 

If Mr. Pollard’s book should do no more than dissuade the pros- 
pective editor of Elizabethan texts from the random selection of 
single variants which please the taste of a modern man of letters 
or seem imaginatively more “likely” readings (regardless of 
insuperable obstacles, of a bibliographical nature, in the way of 
their ever having occurred together in any one presumably authentic 
version), it will have fulfilled a most important mission. If the 
reader hesitates to accept Mr. Pollard’s position in its entirety (as 
for instance in the matter of the autograph manuscripts—on which, 
by the way, Mr. Pollard does not claim completed proof), he should 
at least remind himself of the much more shaky ground on which 
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stand that body of “ imaginative pessimists ” who justify all sorts 
of liberties with texts by assuming that they have come down to 
us corrupted by “multiplication by transcript after transcript ” 
and by piracy after piracy, unresented and unatoned. It is refresh- 
ing to find, for once, opposed to this very popular black view of 
Elizabethan publishing conditions, an experienced bibliographer’s 
theory of “imaginative optimism,” based on a sound knowledge 
of the printing customs, and of the texts in question, as well as 
on an understanding of human nature and sound common-sense. 


EVELYN May ALBRIGHT. 
University of Chicago. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SUMERIAN ORIGIN OF ‘TUN’ AND ‘ BARREL’ 


The origin of tun, from which the terms tunnel and tonneau are 
derived, is unknown. The derivation from the Celtic tonn, ‘ skin,’ 
‘ surface,’ is unsatisfactory, although in the southern parts of Eu- 
rope and throughout Western Asia skin-bottles are still used for 
the conveyance and storage of wine, water, etc. Chaucer uses tun 
for jar, but, as a rule, it denotes a large cask for wine, beer, and 
other liquids. As a measure of capacity it was equal to about 250 
wine-gallons. T'on is merely a more archaic spelling of twn. 

Casks or barrels made of wooden staves bound together with 
hoops are said to have been invented by the Gauls. Pliny (14, 
132) says: circa Alpes vinum ligneis vasis condunt tectis circulisque 
cingunt. For the storage of wine or oil, honey, grain, etc., the 
Greeks and Romans as well as the Orientals used large jars made of 
hard-baked clay, which had a pointed base, so that they could be 
inserted into the ground or into a stand; see Benzinger, Hebr. 
Arch. (1907), pp. 70, 223; Koldewey, Babylon (1913), p. 245. 
The Latin name of these vessels, amphora (Greek dpdopeis — 
dudippes, ‘two-handled’) appears in English as amber. The 
corresponding German word Eimer is supposed to denote a one- 
handled bucket or pail, while Zuber, our tub, is said to be a two- 
handled tub ; but OHG einbar and zwibar represent merely popular 
etymologies. An Himer generally has a hooped handle or bail. 
Eimer = amber is amphora, and Zuber = tub must be connected 
with tube. Similarly a half-tun (or butt) was called a pipe. In 
the eighteenth century tub denoted also a small cask for holding 
liquor. Tub is also a contemptuous term for a slow boat. A water- 
tight lining for a shaft in very watery ground is called tubbing. 
In England tube is used for a subway in the form of a tunnel. 


*Cf. O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte (1890), p. 378 n. 
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In Syriac a wine-jar pointed at the bottom so as to rest in the 
earth (Lat. cadus = Heb. kad) is called dannaé. This word has 
passed also into Arabic (dann, plur. dinén). A basket-pot, 1. ¢., a 
vessel of basket-work made water-tight with bitumen is called 
kaéfarté in Syriac. This word is derived from kufré, ‘bitumen’ 
(BL 128). In Assyrian we find it in the transposed form karpatu, 
‘crock’ (AJSLZ 32, 64) and dannd, ‘amphora,’ appears in the 
cuneiform texts as dannu (HW 225°; AkF 33) which seems to be 
a Sumerian loanword: Sumer. dun or (with the loss of the final 
consonant; cf. SFG 44; SG § 23, a) dw means ‘ to dig,’ ‘ excavate ’; 
as a noun it signifies ‘depth, shaft, hole.’ Instead of dun (SGI 
152) we find also dul, tul (SG/ 150) with final / instead of n (SG 
§ 22) just as we have sudun and sudul, ‘ yoke’ (SGI 270). There 
is also a byform tun instead of dun; at the beginning of a syllable 
ending with a consonant surds and sonants often interchange in 
Sumerian (SG §20,b). Sum. tun, ‘ excavation,’ ‘shaft’ (SGI 
164, below) may be the prototype of both our tunnel and tun. The 
wine-jars may have been called dun, tun, because they were dug in 
and partially buried in the ground. In the same way Assyr. zabi 
(or capi) amphora = Ethiop. rébaa (ZDMG 63, 519, 7; 64, 705; 
OLZ 17, 495; AkF 33; ZA 30, 99) is derived from zaba‘a ‘ to con- 
ceal, bury’ (cf. Arab. bd@’ara = hafara and zdba‘a; for rept, ‘ to 
smash,’ see OLZ 16, 493). We have the root dun, tun also in 
Sumer. udun, ‘ oven,’ Assyr. utinu, atinu, which has passed also 
into Aramaic, Arabic and Ethiopic; the ovens were large earthen 
crocks sunk in the ground (DB 1, 318*; 2, 73°; 3, 637). For the 
prefixed wu in udun see ASKT 136, §5,a; CV 10; JAOS 37, 322, 
n. 11. Our oven (German Ofen) is not a Sumerian loanword, 
although the ¢ of Assyr. uttinu, which was pronounced th after a 
vowel, might become f (ZDMG 65, 562): oven is connected with 
ixvds, and Old Norse ogn, etc. 

A synonym of Sumer. dun, tun is bur, pur, pu (SGI 70, 277) 
which means ‘ depth, hole, well, vessel, basin, bed of a river.’ The 
Sumerian name of the Euphrates is Bura-nunu, the Great Basin 
or River. Heb. yam, ‘ sea,’ is used also of a large basin and a large 
river. Sumer. bur appears in Assyrian as piru, ‘urn’ ( Kddos, 
xadioxos, xaAms) which seems to have been combined with the 
name Purim, and Heb. pirad denotes toAjnov, ‘ wine-trough ’ 
(EB 5311; ef. Nah, 43; Est. 30; ZDMG 64, 714, 10; GB** 637’. 
675, 1. 2; AkF 33). This Sumerian bur may be also the proto- 
type of our barrel. AV uses barrel for Heb. kad, jar (xdéos, 
Lat. cadus) in 1K 17, 12; 18, 34. In modern Arabic, barrel 
(French bari, Ital. barile, Span. barril, barrica) appears as barmil. 
We can hardly assume that Heb. bér, ‘ cistern,’ and bér (not bé’ér!) 
‘well’ (Syr. béré, Arab. bir) are Sumerian loanwords; nor can 
Sum. bur, pur, pu be Semitic. Lagarde’s etymology of bi’r, ‘ well’ 
(Nomina, 58) is not satisfactory, but bi’r may be connected with 


4 
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Arab. birkah, ‘ pool’; bard ‘cold’; barr, ‘ righteous’; sdbara, ‘ to 
sound, probe’ (cf. AJSL 23, 242. 247). Assyr. baru, to catch, to 
hunt, means originally ‘ to pit,’ ‘ catch in a pitfall’ (AJSLZ 23, 249, 
1,12). Heb. purd, wine-trough, may be.a Sumerian loanword, and 
Sum. bur may also be the prototype of our barrel.’ 


Pavut Havpt. 


ENGLISH ‘ coop’ = ASSYRIAN ‘ QUPPU’ 


Our coop, from which the term cooper is derived, is the Assyr. 
quppu, ‘bird-cage.’ Sennacherib says that he cooped up King 
Hezekiah of Judah in Jerusalem like a cageling (sdsu kima i¢otir 
quppt girth Ursalimmu ésirsu, KB 2, 94, 20). Arab. quffah de- 
notes not only ‘ cage,’ but also a ‘ boat’ used on the Tigris, which 
consists of a large round basket made water-tight with bitumen; 
see the full-page illustration No. 5 in Kaulen’s Assyrien und Baby- 
lonien (1899) and cf. Suess, Die Sintflut (Prag, 1883), p. 13. 
Herodotus (1, 194) does not refer to these round basket-boats (con- 
trast HB 3, 481°) but to the rafts supported by inflated skins 
(Arab, ‘admah, plur. ‘am, lit. ‘ swimmer,’ ‘ float,’ from “ama, ya‘imu, 
‘to swim’). See the illustrations on p. 125 of the translation of 
Ezekiel in the Polychrome Bible. In German, Kiepe denotes a 
large ‘ basket,’ while Kufe (Lat. cupa, cuppa) means ‘ tub’ or ‘ vat.’ 
Our coop signifies not only ‘ basket,’ or ‘ box,’ in which poultry is 
confined, but also ‘cask, barrel, keg, tub, pail,’ etc. Basket is 
identical with bascauda, ‘ washing-tub or brazen vessel’ (Martial 
14,99). The original form of Assyr. guppu may be qub’u, and this 
may be connected with Arab. gabw, vault, cellar, hollow. For the 
change of b and p cf. BAL 102; JBL 35, 281. We have the same 
root in Arab. nagb and wagb; the Hebrew dry measure gab; Heb. 
qeba, ‘ abdominal cavity’; gba‘, ‘helmet,’ qubba‘t, ‘cup’; also in 
qabr, ‘ grave’; nagdb, ‘to bore’; yaqb, t7roAnvov == German Kufe ; 
Syr. qubba, ‘ reservoir’; gibyd, ‘ cistern’; qibbita, ‘tank.’ Also the 
original form of Heb. miqwé, ‘ reservoir,’ was migbé. In the Tal- 
mud we find also kubd, ‘ vat,’ ‘jar,’ with & instead of q (AJSL 23, 
246). Cf. also Syr. kubbd, ‘cup, goblet, vessel’ ( xvpuBy, Kxvipfos, 
xupBiov ). 

Our coop, therefore, may be a Semitic loanword, while tun and 
barrel may be ultimately Sumerian (cf. JHUC, No. 296, p. 34). 


PavuL Haupt. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





? For the abbreviations see Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 36, p. 75. 
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A Note on THE Epistolae Ho-Elianae 


James Howell, in his famous Hpistolae Ho-Elianae,’ states that 
he had read in “an old Spanish Legend” a scurrilous story as to 
the reason for the expulsion of the Jews from Spain under Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. His editor, Joseph Jacobs, who had devoted 
especial attention to the history of the Jews in Spain,” remarks: * 
“T have never come across this anywhere but in H.” Future 
editors of Howell may perhaps be interested to know that the “ old 
Spanish Legend” is reprinted by Yanguas y Miranda, Diccionario 
de Antiguédades del Reino de Navarra, from a text of the 
end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth century in the 
Archives of Pamplona.® The same story, with minor variants in 
wording, was published by Rodrigo Amador de los Rios from a 
copy of a Ms. in the Biblioteca Colombina in Seville. This copy 
was executed for his father, José Amador de los Rios.* In this 
ms. the text forms one of a number of later additions to the 
Libro Verde de Aragon (1507) of Juan de Anchias. 

Graetz is a little venturesome in his conjecture’ that Yanguas’ 
“ Quelle war wohl der Anhang zum griinen Buche.” It is true 
that the ms. used by Yanguas resembled the Libro Verde in 
appending to the expulsion story a well-known fictitious corre- 
spondence supposed to have been exchanged in 1492 between the 
Jews of Spain and those of Constantinople. It contains, moreover, 
the prologue to this correspondence which Graetz* erroneously 
supposes to have been printed only in the Libro Verde. Nevertheless 
the differences in the two texts lead one to suspect that Yanguas’ 
source is derived from a text similar to that drawn upon by the 
compiler of the Libro Verde s., rather than from the Inbro Verde 
Ms. itself. 


D. S8. BLoNDHEIM. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





Ed. Jacobs (London, 1892), Vol. 1, p. 200. 

*In 1888, e. g., he had undertaken a scientific mission in Spain which 
resulted in the publication of his Inquiry into the Sources of the History of 
the Jews in Spain (New York, 1894). 

* Vol. 1, p. 733. 

*Vol. m (Pamplona, 1840), p. 117 ff. 

*Yanguas cites this text (ibid., p. 120), as “ Archivo del reino, seccién 
de negocios eclesifsticos, leg. 1, carp. 21.” Jacobs (Inquiry, pp. xxxvi; 
82-123) saw at Pamplona only documents from the Archivos de Comptos. 

* Revista de Espaiia, Vol. cvt (1885), p. 567. 

7 Geschichte der Juden, vir (Leipzig, 1890), 344, n. 1. 

® Revue des études juives, X1x, p. 108. 
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FASTNACHT- UND OSTERSPIEL 


It is well known that the German Easter play, originating in a 
solemn liturgic office, came in time to have a good deal of the char- 
acter of a Fastnachtspiel, chiefly through the overwhelming de- 
velopment of the scene of the quack vender of whom the three 
Maries buy their ointment. Nevertheless it is surprising to find 
Fastnachtsprel and Osterspiel joined in such a synonymous way as 
they are in the Bayerische Chronik of the humanist and historian 
Aventinus (written between 1526 and 1533). His use of the two 
terms is in several respects peculiar and of interest to students of 
the medieval drama. 

In connection with ancient Roman history and the invasion of 
the Gallic chief Brennus, whom Aventinus calls a king of the Ba- 
varians and Suabians, he says (1, 325): 


“Und kamen die Teutschen wider fiir Rom. Es war auch ein 
grosser sterb. Curtius sprengt in ein-grueb und wurden vastnachit- 
und osterspil und dergleichen kurzweil got zu éren von den Rémern 
angenummen and gehalten ausz rat irer geistlichen.” 


In connection with the victories of Arminius (1, 607): 


“Uber das alles gelobet kaiser Augustus ochsen mit vergiilten 
hérnern und grosse (wie damals der brauch war) vasnacht- und 
dergleichen osterspil oder wie mans nennen sol, die héchsten opfer 
dem héchsten got des himels und ertreichs (so in der rémischen 
sprach Jupiter, das ist der gros vater und nothelfer, haist), wo er 
mit seiner gotlichen macht und gnad das rémisch reich in ain 
gliicksiligen stand und wesen widerkeret.” 


A similar passage is found in 1, 506: “ Das uniiberwintlich volk der 
Romer. . . . gelobten . . . dem Jupiter . . . neue ére und kurz- 
weil, so wir vasnachtspil, osterspil und dergleichen haissen.” 


Aventinus, like most of the humanists of the Reformation period, 
stayed in the Catholic church but denounced its abuses freely and 
held the monks in special scorn. In the midst of early Hebrew 
history he indulges in a tirade against the monastic orders (1, 
225-6) : 

“Sider die yeistlichen 6rden oder (wie si sant Pauls nent) 
undrden aufgestanden sein, hat man die késtlichesten puecher der 
allergelertesten haiden und christen verlorn ... So fressen si 
auch die siind der menschen und trinken ir poshait, verkaufen auch 
darneben ir gute werk. . . . Wo man’s bei dem liecht wil pesehen, 
so ist es ein geistliche mér dan ein teufliche hochfart und gleichs- 
nerei oder (wie es die schrift nent) vasnacht- und osterpil, gleich 
sam si allain got gefielen. . . .” 
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The parenthetical “ wie es die schrift nent ” of the above passage, 
which refers evidently to the Holy Scriptures, seems to find its 
explanation in the following passage (11, 44) : 


“Alle gescheft, von got geben, die ganz natur, alles gotlich 
verhaissen, zaichen, briefe und sacrament, auch alle gotsdienst 
seind auf die zehen gepot gewidembt, geordnet und gericht: wa 
man die zehen gepot nit helt, ist das ander lauter fasnachtspil 
(das ist ‘hipocrisis,’ wie es die hailig schrift im kriechischen 
nent), man predig, man sing, man schrei, man pfeif wie man will 
in der kirechen. Es prummen nur die miinch in der kirchen in den 
grossen kappen, schreien wie die esel; die bestelten bachanten 
wissen nit, was es ist.” 


The above passages are the only ones I have found of the use 
of the combined ‘ Fastnacht- und Osterspiel.’ Additional more or 
less interesting uses of Fastnachtspiel alone are found in 1, 400, 
789, 844, 869, and 1015. 

Neiu C. Brooks. 

University of Illinois. 





DESCHAMPS AS EUSTACE 


I should like to point out what seems to me an error in Professor 
T. A. Jenkins’ valuable commentary on Deschamps’ Ballade to 
Chaucer in the May number of Mod. Lang. Notes (xxxtt1, 268- 
278). Mr. Jenkins translates v. 27 “A Eustace am I, thou shalt 
have some of my plants,” and later (p. 277) thus paraphrases: 
“ Named as I am after the great St. Eustace, pattern of those who 
give liberally to those who ask of them . . . your request shall be 
granted.” 

This interpretation is undoubtedly right in so far as it recog- 
nizes that Deschamps was playing on his Christian name. It is as 
clearly wrong, I believe, in suggesting that the poet meant to infer 
generosity on his part in promising to send Chaucer some of his 
verses. The context of the phrase in the ballade and the common 
reputation of St. Eustace both point to a quite different interpre- 
tation. Reference to the poem, or to the translation that Mr. 
Jenkins has made, will make it clear that Deschamps was writing 
in a tone of profound humility to the “ grant translateur ” across 
the Channel. He begged for a draught from that spring of poesy, 
and represented himself—somewhat overstressing his condition, no 
doubt—as mentally paralyzed while waiting for the inspiring cup. 
He agreed to send his promised verses, but he asked that they might 
be looked upon indulgently as school-boy productions. This was 
the context in which he remarked, “ Eustaces sui.” 

Now, Eustace was of all saints pre-eminent for the humility with 
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which he endured affliction. He was the medieval Job. It is 
true that he was a good and generous man even in his pagan state, 
as Placidas, but he was by no means so remarkable for his liber- 
ality as for several other Christian virtues. He was the type, above 
all, of patience in suffering, and in the low estate to which he fell 
through no fault of his own. I am writing without opportunity 
to consult books, but I am very sure that Mr. Jenkins has been 
misled by casual sentences that have no great significance in the 
legend. A namesake of St. Eustace in the fourteenth century, when 
playfully alluding to his patron as Deschamps was doing, would be 
certain to regard him in the essential aspect of his humility: the 
high-born Roman who was content to become a servant at a wayside 
inn. “I am the patient and humble Eustace,” says Deschamps. 
“'Take what Clifford may bring you from my pen, but judge its 
poor worth with indulgence.” 

I am inclined to believe that the spirit of the ballade, as revealed 
in the line discussed, may have some bearing on another verse 
(9), on which Mr. Jenkins comments at length. Deschamps 
was very far from boasting at the moment; he was not in the mood 
to call attention to the merits of his own tongue, as Mr. Jenkins 
would have us believe. He was certainly not being so tactless as 
to say to Chaucer “that the perfect French of de Lorris and de 
Meun had necessarily suffered in translation.” He was merely 
being a little learned, and referring to French as “la langue Pan- 
dras.” To my mind, at least, Toynbee’s explanation carries con- 
viction, while that adopted from Hoepffner by the latest commen- 
tator seems ingenious rather than correct. 


GorDON Hatt GEROULD. 
Washington, D. C. 





Boccaccio’s Filocolo AND THE ANNUNCIATION 


In the Filocolo, as is well known, Boccaccio follows on the whole 
the narrative of the Cantare di Fiorio e Biancifiore,’ which itself 
is probably derived from a French source. Nevertheless, not satis- 
fied with what he calls the “ fabulosi parlari degli ignoranti,”’ he 
undertakes to lend to the simple tale of Floire and Blancheflor a 
grandiose significance. In the lofty tone of Milton, who invokes 
the Heavenly Muse, and announces that he will sing of 


Things unattempted yet in prose or rime, 


Boccaccio calls upon the gods for help, and declares that he will be 
the first to treat his subject adequately. He then proceeds to try 


1Vincenzo Crescini’s edition, Bologna (1889-1899), 1, 462. See H. Hau- 
vette, Boccace (1914), pp. 64 ff. 
? Filocolo (1829 ed.), p. 7. 
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to embellish his narrative by a process which may be considered as 
twofold: (1) he borrows heavily from the literature of Greek and 
Roman antiquity, and from the Scriptures; (2) he endeavors to 
impose an epic form upon his romance. 

Boceaccio’s borrowings from classical literature have already 
received considerable attention from critics, and the same thing is 
true of his rather grotesque attempt to turn his romance into an 
epic. On the other hand, his borrowings from the Scriptures have 
received less attention than they deserve, although the grandilo- 
quent use of Scriptural language in his writings was in perfect 
accord with the Italian literary tradition of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

In the Filocolo the most notable conglomeration of Scriptural 
references occurs in the account of the conversion of Florio and of 
Biancofiore by Ilario—an account, by the way, which is almost 
entirely invented by Boccaccio, the Cantare indicating with eight 
lines what Boccaccio expands into a whole book.* 

It is not surprising, furthermore, to observe that Lelio is com- 
pared to the lamb of God which was slain for the salvation of the 
world: “e ricordandosi dell’annunzio fatto loro, che tal volta con- 
venia che uno morisse per salvamento di tutto il popolo, etc. . .” * 
Moreover Florio, like Job, curses the day when he was born: “ Ora 
fosse quel giorno ancora a venire, né giammai venisse, etc. . . .”° 

In every case, it should be remembered, the Scriptural allusion 
is dragged into the romance by Boccaccio without any artistic 
justification whatever. 

In the light of these facts, let us turn to a divergence in the 
text of the Filocolo from that of the Cantare which Crescini does 
not attempt to explain.* According to Boccaccio’s version, at the 
beginning of the story, Lelio, being childless, goes into the temple 
to pray to 8. Giacomo for a child to be born to him. Asa result, 
the saint appears to him that night, announcing that God has 
granted his prayer.’ 

The first chapter of Luke’s Gospel bears a striking resemblance 
to the passage in the Filocolo. We are told there that Zacharias 
and Elisabeth, like Lelio and Giulia Topazia, have had no child. 
To Zacharias, who has been attending to his duties as a priest in 
the temple, an angel of the Lord appears, announcing to him:° 
“ Thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a 
son... 

Boccaccio is not the only author to inject the story of the Annun- 
ciation into the romance of Floire and Blancheflor. In a Spanish 


Cf. Crescini, op. cit., 1, 446-447. 

* Filocolo, 1, 50. 5 Tbid., 1, 257. 
*See V. Crescini, op. cit., pp. 105, 106. 

* Filocolo, 1, 16. 8 Luke, 1, v. 13. 
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version an angel appears twice; furthermore, it is to Topazia,’ not 
to Lelio, that he comes. We may recall that in Luke’s Gospel there 
are also two angel visitors—one appearing to Zacharias, to foretell 
the birth of John the Baptist, the other to Mary, to prophesy the 
birth of Christ. The double apparition, which in the Spanish 
version has no point, becomes logical when traced to the Scriptures. 

If we accept the hypothesis of a Scriptural origin for the story 
of the angelic apparition in the Filocolo, another difficulty noted 
by Crescini will be cleared up. Florio, describing to Ilario the 
pagan rites which he had been accustomed to observe before his 
conversion to Christianity, says that they consist of burning fires 
before the altars of the gods.*° As Crescini remarks, the Christian 
Lelio also, praying to 8. Giacomo, promises to alluminare i suoi 
altari di devoti fuochi.* This apparent contradiction is again ex- 
plained by the first chapter of Luke’s Gospel, which states that Zach- 
arias, “ according to the custom of the priest’s office,” had as his 
lot to burn incense when he went into the temple with the Lord.** 


Ouin H. Moore. 


University of Illinois. 





Notes oN Otp ENGLISH LEXICOGRAPHY 


Toller, in his Supplement to the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
records from Cockayne’s Narratiunculae the word cannon, which, 
he says, “seems to represent Lat. coenum,” the reading in the 
parallel passage from ms. Cott. Nero D vitr being: palus sicca 
et ceno habundans. In Hilka’s text, however, and in Kiibler’s 
edition ? we have: Palus erat sicca et canna abundans (MS. CCC. 
Oxon. 82: canna habundans) ; and in the Bamberg ms., E 111, 14, 
edited by F. Pfister,* the reading is: Invenimus paludem siccam, 
quae habebat cannas multas. There can be little doubt, accordingly, 
that the word cannon represents the Latin canna, -ae; ‘a reed, 
cane.’ 

Under Faru, Toller suggests: IV. @ means of transport (?), 
carriage or beast of burden:—ponne waes pridde healf pusend mula 
Se pa seamas wegon, and xxx. pusenda eal (a second / has been 


*See Crescini, op. cit., 1, 116, n. 1. 8S. Luke relates the appearance of 
Gabriel to Mary in v. 26. 

»” Filocolo, 11, 308. See Crescini, op. cit., 1, 454, note 1. 

% Filocolo, 1, 15. 

2 Luke, 1, v. 8. 

1 Zur Alexandersage, Breslau, 1909; p. xi, 1. 232. 

? Tuli Valeri Res Gestae Alewandri Macedonis, Leipzig, 1888; p. 205, 1. 6. 

° Kleine Texte zum Alexanderroman, in Sammlung Vulgiirlateinischer 
Texte 1v, Heidelberg, 1910; p. 29, 1. 38. 
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erased) farena and oxna pa be hwete beron (quite xxx thousand 
carriages and beasts of burden and oxen that carried wheat?). 
That the reading of this passage should be xxx husenda ealfarena, 
seems probable from the Latin texts. Hilka’s reading, which should 
be compared with Kiibler’s (p. 196) and with Narratwnculae (p. 
71), is as follows: * * * mulorum castrensium ad subvehenda 
arma et sarcinas militum circiter duo milia, asinorum (Ms. Mont- 
pellier, Fac. de Médecine, H. 31 only), camelorum, dromedum, 
houm duo milia, qui frumenta vehebant, et armentorum ad usus 
carnis cotidianae ingens numerus sequebatur. The Bamberg version 
(Kleine Texte, p. 25) reads: caballicantes erant nobiscum vigintt 
milia, pedones ducentt quinquaginta milia, et erant prope duo milia 
muli, qui portabant causam de ipso alipergo et causam de ipso popu- 
lo, camelt, dromede et boves duo milia, qui portabant annonam ; et 
boves et vaccae et pecora ad comedendum mazima multitudo. 
Sweet, furthermore, in his Student’s Dictionary, gives ealfara, ‘a 
camel’; and Napier* accepts both the word and its etymology as 
given by R. Jordan in his Sdugetiernamen. Jordan, says Napier, 
“ suggested that it comes ultimately from the Arabic al faras, ‘ the 
horse,’ which found its way into Spanish as alfaras, the term for a 
horse of the Moorish cavalry. It is also found in O. French 
auferan, and it is from this that Jordan derives O. E. ealfara. 
In the eleventh century the 7 had not yet become wu in O. Fr.” 

Cockayne (Nar. p. 73) has: “rymg, grunnitus, ex Latinis; est 
autem cum grymetan ‘ grunnire’ cognatum et pro tgrymg capien- 
dum.” Toller, citing Cockayne, suggests rywng < ryan, and adds: 
Hriung (?) suspiriwm, Wrt. Voc. 1, 19, 34. The word seems to 
be here a derivative of the verb ryn, ‘to roar’ (Mss.: grunnitus: 
Bamberg ms.: stridorem) ; so that the expected form, and the one 
perhaps to be read in this passage, would be rying. 

Ezxlypsis, recorded by Toller from Narratiunculae, should read, as 
in Ms. Cott. Vitel. A. xv, and in Baskervill’s text (Anglia tv, 163, ° 
1. 655). eclypsis. 

Stan ey I. Ryprns. 

Harvard University. 





Gray’s Elegy IN SPANISH 


The two Spanish versions of Gray’s Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard noted in Professor C. 8S. Northup’s A Bibliography of 
Thomas Gray (New Haven, 1917) fail to give an adequate idea of 
the extraordinary popularity of the poem in Spanish-speaking 
countries. In Menéndez y Pelayo’s Historia de la Poesia Hispano- 


*“Contributions to O. E. Lexicography,” Philological Society’s Transac- 
tions, 1903-6, p. 342. 
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Americana (1913, 11, 409-414), reference is made, with critical 
remarks—how one longs for them in bibliographies like Professor 
Northup’s—to the following renderings: Juan Antonio Miralla’s, 
1825 (not “ about 1823,” as Professor Northup states) ; Manuel N. 
Pérez del Camino’s, 1822 ; José V. Alonso’s (published ?) ; José Fer- 
nandez Guerra’s two versions, 1840, 1850; Enrique de Vedia’s, pub- 
lished about 1845-1848, and frequently afterwards, so that Professor 
Northup’s “n. d. pref. 1860” may be true of one edition; Ignacio 
Gémez’s, 1888. To this list may be added the following translations, 
and doubtless others: one, apparently the first Spanish rendering, 
published in La Minerva, 1805, 1, 15; José de Ureullu’s, La Col- 
mena, London, 1843, 11, 73-77 (illustrated) ; Roberto MacDouall’s, 
La Revista del Ateneo Hispano-Americano, Washington, 1914, 1, 
12-18 (with English text). MacDouall refers to a version by 
Hevia, but this is an error for Vedia, whose name was Enrique, 
not “ H. L.,” as given by Professor Northup. The latter refers to 
a possible anonymous Spanish translation published about 1839, 
but there is no justification whatsoever for this interpretation of a 
sentence in The Gentleman’s Magazine, November, 1839, 470: 
“ Both (4. e., Spanish and Portuguese translations) however exist, 
and I have now before me the latter... .” 


Mitton A. BUCHANAN. 
University of Toronto. 





THe ANCESTRY OF A “ NEGRO SPIRITUAL ” 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel includes among his Afro-American Folk- 
Songs,’ a three-stanza song called Weeping Mary, which runs as 
follows: 

If there’s anybody here like weeping Mary, 
Call upon Jesus and he’ll draw nigh, 

He’ll draw nigh. 

O glory, glory, hallelujah, 

Glory be to my God, who rules on high. 


If there’s anybody here like praying Samuel, 
Call upon Jesus, ete. 


If there’s anybody here like doubting Thomas, 
Call upon Jesus, ete. 


In his sixth chapter Mr. Krehbiel prints Weeping Mary as arranged 
musically by Mr. Arthur Mees. He prints the melody again, as 
harmonized by Mr. H. H. Huss, in the Appendix, the text remain- 
ing the same. 

This negro “ spiritual ” is unmistakably identical with a religious 
song Weeping Mary, known to my mother, who brought it to 
Nebraska from New York. 


1New York and London, 1914. 
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Is there anybody here that’s like weeping Mary? 

Pll tell you what the Lord has done for me. 

Why the Lord has passed by and has given me his blessing, 
And that’s what the Lord has done for me; 

Glory, glory, glory, hallelujah, 

For that’s what the Lord has done for me. 


Is there any here that’s like sinking Peter? 
I'll tell you what ‘the Lord has done for me, ete. 


Is there any here that’s like doubting Thomas? 
I’ll tell you what the Lord has done for me, ete. 


The melody known to my mother is not identical with that given 
by Mr. Krehbiel. It is somewhat less simple; but it is of the same 
general movement and type. ‘There were many verses, she says. 
Indeed the whole might be continued indefinitely by similar stanzas 
based on matter from the Scriptures. Her account of the song is 
as follows: 


I learned it from my mother, who caught it from the singing 
of a white woman, Nancy .... [last name forgotten], in the 
village of Hamilton, Madison County, New York. My mother used 
to repeat it, imitating the original singer. Nancy had just come 
from a Methodist “ protracted meeting,” and was singing “ Weeping 
Mary” over and over again, on the occasion when my mother 
heard her, working herself up to a frenzy and beating incessantly 
with something in her hands as she sang. Finally she attracted 
so much attention from passers-by that she had to be stopped. My 
mother had a tenacious memory, and was a good mimic, and she 
often reproduced for our entertainment Nancy’s hysterical singing 
of her religious song. Mother was born in 1808, and lived in 
Hamilton between 1826 and 1830, when she was married. 


This takes Mr. Krehbiel’s negro spiritual back to the singing of 
a white woman who learned it at a Methodist revival between 1826 
and 1830, a period long antecedent to its recovery from the negroes. 

It has seemed to me worth while to record this ancestry for 
Weeping Mary, since the main contention of Mr. Krehbiel’s book 
is that Dr. Wallaschek ? was wrong when he called the songs of the 
American negroes predominantly borrowings, and held that negro 
music is partly actually imitated from the music of the whites. 
Generalizing from a collection of slave songs made by Miss McKim 
and Mr. Allen in 1867 * Dr. Wallaschek formed the opinion that 
the negroes ignorantly borrowed from the national songs: of all 
nations, from military signals, well-known marches, student songs, 
ete. He thinks that the greater part of negro music is civilized, 


? Primitive Music, London, 1893. 
* Slave Songs of the United States, 1867. 
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sometimes influenced by whites, sometimes directly imitated. Mr. 
Krehbiel limits his claim for the originality of negro songs to their 
religious songs; but he finds in the negro “ shouts” and “ spiri- 
tuals ” an inherited African or aboriginal element. Apparently he 
quotes “ Weeping Mary ” as a song of negro creation. 


Louise Pounp. 
University of Nebraska. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Edward Young’s ‘Conjectures on Original Composition’ in 
England and Germany. By Martin William Steinke (Americana 
Germanica, No. 28; New York, F. C. Stechert Co., 1917). Dr. 
Steinke has rightly assumed that Professor Brandl’s edition has 
not rescued Young’s treatise from the larger share of oversight and 
neglect on the part of students of critical theory in the eighteenth 
century. An edition of the work now issued in this more generally 
accessible monograph (pp. 41-73) may with reason, therefore, be 
expected to be widely welcomed. As with Professor Brandl, the 
text here given is that of the first edition (1759), the footnotes 
carrying the author’s few and not important changes made in the 
second edition (also in 1759); but punctuation and spelling have 
been modernized,—a matter concerning which no quarrel will be 
seriously sustained. With the statement that this monograph 
consists of 127 pages a measure is given of the editor’s critical and 
expository matter into which the text of the treatise has been 
inserted. Specifically, the text is preceded by a chapter entitled 
“Young’s ‘Conjectures’ in England” (pp. 1-16), and by a 
chapter on the ‘ Conjectures’ in Germany (pp. 17-40) ; and follow- 
ing the text is a liberalkamount of material in support and expan- 
sion of the initial chapters; this is in the form of “ Appendix TI. 
The Ideas contained in the ‘ Conjectures’ compared with their 
Parallels found in Earlier Writings ” (pp. 74-109), and “ Appendix 
II. The ‘ Conjectures’ compared with their Parallels in subsequent 
German Literature” (pp. 110-124). Subjoined is a Bibliography 
of something more than two pages. 

The expansion of the second chapter beyond the limits observed 
in the first is occasioned by the inequality of the shares of direct 
influence attributable to the treatise. That the greater share is 
found in Germany shows that the treatise possessed for the foreign 
country the larger measure of novelty; that for England, on the 
other hand, it did not, in theme or argument, represent a notable 
deviation from the accepted principles of literary theory and 
criticism,—all was in the main “common property, as topics of 
discussion in literary circles as well as subjects of other writers ” 
(p. 14). From this difference in the vogue of the treatise Dr. 
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Steinke derives the plan of his investigation, previously made 
distinct by Professor Brandl. Indeed, Dr. Steinke has been engaged 
chiefly in rehandling and extending the work of the preceding 
editor, and has, therefore, had to meet the difficulties encountered 
by a less experienced writer in following a mature scholar. It 
cannot be said that Dr. Steinke, whose style has its marks of 
immaturity, has been successful at all points in keeping clear the 
seams between what he found done and what he has attempted to 
add. He has hardly met the severe requirement of transmitting 
the state of a problem as he found it, without some loss of what 
has become associated with it under the process of previous enquiry. 
He has not, therefore, reduced to lowest terms the necessity of 
turning to Professor Brandl’s paragraphs. In verification of this 
judgment it will be seen, for example, in the discussion of what 
he describes as “the intricate [but not very important] problem 
as to what evoked the Conjectures,” that Dr. Steinke does not 
definitely inform the reader of how little is to be gleaned after 
Professor Brandl’s reaping; nor is all that has been considered 
in this connection now duly summarized. It is also to be noticed 
that after added suggestions, this problem is dismissed in an uncon- 
vincing manner, for it is highly improbable that Young’s reference 
to a friend “ was made merely as a polite pretext for writing the 
Conjectures.” No light is thrown upon this problem by the fact 
that the aged author flung himself out of his esthetic orbit and 
closed his treatise with an elaborated digression on the religious 
death of Addison, with an unfulfilled promise to treat of Addison’s 
originality in a later work. Richardson could not persuade Young 
to cancel or at least to abridge this digression. Professor Brand] 
gives considerable attention to it, but it remains a puzzle to the 
critic’s sense of fitness. 

A question uppermost in the neo-classic mind concerned the 
relative merits of ancient and modern authors. In a partisan con- 
troversy prejudice and misrepresentation in time became so far 
exhausted as to put the question gradually into the normal light 
of liberal discussion—liberal, of course, within the limits of prevail- 
ing literary theory and practice. The ‘ correctness’ of the period 
in thought and expression yielded enduring results in clearest 
analysis of the principles of authentic art in literature. Imitation, 
invention, imagination, genius, taste—these topics engaged the pen 
of the poet and of the essayist to a degree that constitutes a distin- 
guishing mark of the century, at the middle point of which stands 
Young’s thoroly representative treatise. As to essential content 
this treatise cannot, therefore, be expected to abound in elements 
of originality. The author had individuality in method and in 
figure of argument, and he may well have been a leader in minimiz- 
ing the faults of Shakespeare and in enforcing the injunction to 
imitate his genius in accordance with a generalization of the view 
represented, for example, by Warburton’s praise of originality in 
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Pope’s manner of composition; but the treatise is chiefly a record 
of generally accepted judgments, “a very comprehensive and 
advanced literary program of the time” (p. 14), from one point 
of view; from another, it is in the line of conventional criticism that 
reaches back into the preceding centuries. ' 

Putting the emphasis on originality directly, rather than indi- 
rectly by defining rightful imitation, was taking a step toward the 
freer romantic method, which forced into special prominence the 
distinction between imagination and fancy; but the two methods 
of discussion, aiming at the same result, had long been at least 
tacitly blended, and continued to be held in this manner longer 
than has been generally recognized by the historical critic. A 
contribution to a revision of the usual interpretation of the begin- 
nings of the romantic method of composition has recently been 
made by Mr. Donald S. Crane (Studies in Philology, University 
of North Carolina, xv, 195 ff.). Here is brought to light A Disser- 
tation on Reading the Classics and Forming a Just Style, by Henry 
Felton. The vogue of its leading reflections and its representative 
character are attested by the fact that it “was reprinted five times 
between 1713 and 1753,” the period which, in the more direct 
manner, matured the thoughts for the Conjectures. That this 
Dissertation should be reprinted is a conviction well grounded in 
Mr. Crane’s analysis of it. Had it been accessible to him, Dr. 
Steinke would have discovered the true imitation of models and 
the essential character of originality well set forth on the back- 
ground of opinions reaching back still another century; this 
strengthens the evidence against the view that regards Young’s 
treatise as representing a culmination of gradually developed 
doctrine. 

Mr. Crane has, however, a specific purpose in calling attention 
to Felton’s Dissertation. He opens the question of the significance 
of the so-called Spenser and Milton revivals, which have been inter- 
preted, for the most part, as indicating the “ beginnings of some- 
thing revolutionary and new,” whereas, the “representative 
quality ” of Felton’s discussion of imitation establishes a strong 
presumption in favor of placing the “ revivals” in the category of 
“judicious imitation,” which has been too exclusively held to 
relate to ancient models. Felton’s last sixty pages are devoted “ to 
an appreciation of the great English writers [with special emphasis 
on Spenser and Milton] of his own and the preceding century,” 
and thus “ plainly meant to couple the English writers with the 
Greek and Roman as proper models of true imitation.” Add to 
this Young’s insistance on the genius of Shakespeare, and the neo- 
classic doctrine of imitation and of originality takes on a wider 
margin which is characteristically national. An old question is 
reopened for a fresh discussion of all available evidence. So far as 
this is involved in the theory of creative genius, taste, and criticism, 
the student of today knows the old question to be perennially new. 
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To the technical treatises on this group of subjects, it may be 
helpful, especially to the cultivated general reader, to add, at this 
point, a reference to a recently published book by T. Sharper 
Knowlson, entitled Originality: a Popular Study of the Creative 
Mind (Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1918). 
The thoughtful reader will here find admirable chapters “ to show 
the importance of a study of creative thought,” and a well-considered 
“regime ” for attaining mental efficiency. The popular and direct 
purpose of the writer will not rob his book of the specialist’s 
approval. 

Turning to the consideration of the extraordinary influence of 
Young’s treatise in Germany, another problem is encountered 
which is also distinctively national but, as already observed, in 
marked contrast to the problem in England. Here Dr. Steinke has 
with commendable industry and good intelligence carried forward 
Professor Brandl’s sketch, and the citations from German critics 
presented in orderly fashion in his second Appendix contribute to 
the further articulation of the evidence to be considered. 

The student of the history of literary theory will be obliged to 
admit the usefulness of Dr. Steinke’s monograph. J. W. B. 





William Wordsworth. Howto Know Him. By C. T. Winchester 
(Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1916) has already 
become somewhat out of date by reason of the new light thrown 
upon Wordsworth’s earlier life by Professor Harper’s biography. 
Mr. Winchester would have to revise his whole account of the poet’s 
visits to France and would need to modify a good deal of his 
opinions on certain phases of his character in order to bring his 
book into harmony with the lately published facts. Apart from 
this (for which Mr. Winchester is of course not to blame) his work 
is a painstaking introduction to the elements of knowledge of 
Wordsworth. In the effort to be judicial he has perhaps laid undue 
stress upon the “ Limitations and Defects” of Wordsworth, to 
which indeed he devotes a separate chapter. He skims lightly over 
the surface of Wordsworth’s mysticism and is superficial also in 
his treatment of “ Nature,” a subject which Professor Raleigh has 
considered much more profoundly in equally brief space. In the 
chapter upon Wordsworth’s “Philosophy of Life” more might 
have been said of the political aspect, a _side of Wordsworth’s 
thought that has specially appealed to his countrymen during the 
present period of stress and storm. Mr. Winchester is at his best 
when studying the poems of “ Humble and Rustic Life,” a portion 
of Wordsworth’s work that evidently attracts him strongly. On 
the whole, one cannot quarrel with the author for writing in a 
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popular manner a volume in a popular series. One is annoyed, 
however, to find him calling, as by a queer coincidence did Professor 
Harper, the immortal lines “ If thou indeed derive thy light from 
heaven,” a “ sonnet.” And to call Wordsworth a “ stamp-collector ” 


is certainly ambiguous. 8. C. C. 





The sections on Literature and Language in the American Year 
Book (D. Appleton & Co.) are too little known even in professional 
circles; yet, taken in their entirety, they supply, in spite of conden- 
sation, a detailed, comprehensive survey of our annual production 
in these lines, such as can be found in no other publication. The 
compilers of the Greek and Semitic sections, indeed, make casual 
incursions into the fields of foreign production. For example, 
already in the volume for 1916 Professor Morris Jastrow gives an 
account of the remarkable solution of the Hittite problem by 
Professor Hrozny of Vienna, which even in the present year 
(1918) and in our largest universities seems known to only a 
few scholars. Owing, however, to the number of publications 
involved—and this is, of course, particularly true of the modern 
languages and literatures, with which alone we are here concerned— 
it is, generally speaking, advisable that the record should be limited 
to American production, and, with the exceptions mentioned, this 
is the actual plan of the work. 

The method of compilation is not the same in all sections. 
For instance, in the section on Romance Languages the publications 
are merely listed, this list being preceded by a brief general discus- 
sion. In other sections, like those on the English and Germanic 
languages, the bibliographies are classified. The latter plan is, 
plainly, the more instructive. In this connection we recommend 
especially to the attention of English scholars the excellent classified 
bibliographies of American production in the field of the English 
Language and Literature, prepared by Dr. Albert C. Baugh of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Baugh includes publications of 
every kind—books, articles, and dissertations—and his work is done 
with such thoroughness and judgment that it gives us really the 
best available conspectus of American activities in this branch of 
scholarship. 

Finally, it should be said that the Year Book appears annually 
in February, and these bibliographies embrace all publications of 
the twelvemonth that ends with the preceding October 31, so that 
for purposes of consultation they have the great advantage of being 


quite up to date. J. D. B. 











